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EDITORIAL NOTE 


IN THIS ISSUE we consider especially noteworthy three ATLAS “firsts.” For the first time in 
the United States we publish sketches by Picasso in his latest representational period, ’59 and 
60, illustrating text by Dominguin, Spain’s great matador, in its first English translation. Next, 
Svevo’s mock-gay play The Broken Triangle is news per se, the Italian author being internation- 
ally known as a novelist. The play too makes its first appearance in English. Thirdly, as a sig- 
nificant historical comparison we have not only researched the world press on the current U.S.- 


Cuba situation but also the foreign periodicals of sixty-three years ago on the Spanish-American 
War. 

In addition I should like to draw your attention to “Mao’s Strategy and Tactics,” translated 
from the official organ of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party Red Flag; to 
two articles on Korea clarifying the background of the continuing crisis there; to the round-up 
of world comment on President Kennedy; to the article on a new Russian film Clear Sky, which 
makes political news by its theme: popular relief there at Stalin’s death. 

The selection, research, organizing and illustrating of this diverse material is of course the 
work of our multilingual editors. ATLAS is very much a joint enterprise, and functions, depart- 
ments, and specialities to some extent overlap. But specific articles often can be identified with 
individual editors, and it seems appropriate to acquaint our readers with the senior staff mem- 
bers’ varied backgrounds, professional experience, and interests as well as their main func- 
tions for ATLAS. 

This month I have space only for data on our Editor, Quincy Howe, and to introduce briefly 
our Associate Editors. Jacques Katel, our specialist on international affairs, chiefly concerns 
himself with politico-economic material; Douglass Paige’s special province is cultural: arts 
and letters. Together with our Consulting Editors we four write the introductory editorial notes. 
In July I shall give detailed information about Mr. Katel, Mr. Paige, and others of our editorial 
and administrative staff. 

As for Quincy Howe, it is eminently logical and natural that as a radio and television news 
analyst for ABC with roughly twenty years’ experience in news broadcasting, he should have 
conceived and should handle not only his regular ATLAS feature WORLD PRESS COMMENT 
but this month, for instance, world opinion on J. F. K. Mr. Howe is Boston born, Harvard 
Class of 1921 with two terms at Christ’s College, Cambridge. He is fluent in three languages 
and the author of A World History of Our Own Times (two volumes published, the last in 
preparation ). He edited The Living Age from 1929 through 1935 and was Senior Editor for 
Simon and Schuster from 1935 through 1942. ATLAS is indeed fortunate to start with the 
guidance of a man so scholarly, so versed in the facts and meaning of the news of our time, and 
so experienced in editorship. 


ELEANOR DAVIDSON WORLEY 
Publisher-Editor 
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WORLD * PRESS COMMENT 





ALMOST FORTY YEARS AGO in The Waste Land, T. S. Eliot described April 
as “the cruelest month.” It remains to be seen whether this description will 
apply in the year 1961—and to whom. To Premiers Khrushchev and Castro 
April did not seem so cruel as it did to President Kennedy and to Chancellor 
Adenauer. Commander Shepard’s three-hundred-mile rocket-propelled jour- 
ney in May did not counterbalance Captain Gagarin’s orbiting the earth a 
month earlier, although it gave the United States and its allies a priceless 
psychological lift. The praise heaped by the British press on Commander 
Shepard’s feat—especially regarding the publicity that surrounded it as con- 
trasted with the secrecy of the Soviet space probe—led the Conservative 
Daily Telegraph of London to point with relief to the shallowness of the anti- 
Americanism in which some British newspapers have recently indulged. The 
Laborite Daily Herald praised those responsible for Commander Shepard’s 
successful flight; it even detected a silver lining in the cloud of disappoint- 
ment over Cuba: 


We always had confidence in their great scientific and technological abilities, and 
if we thought their Cuban policy was foolish, we recognized that it failed not 
because the Americans were weak or lacking in determination but simply because 
their moral scruples prevented them from giving the direct military support which 
the invasion would have needed for success. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOD 


BY MAY the volatile press and public in the United States had recovered 
from the shocks of mid and late April. Not so the more sober press and public 
of West Germany. “After the Storm: Ten Days that Shook the World”—that 
two-column, two-line headline dominated the front page of the May 5 issue 
of the highly respected and widely quoted Hamburg weekly, Die Zeit. In 
Switzerland the Neue Ziircher Zeitung had already pointed out that Chan- 
cellor Adenauer had returned from his visit to President Kennedy in Wash- 
ington without the agreement he had sought for U.S. equipment of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization with nuclear weapons. Although Die Zeit wel- 
comed the way President de Gaulle crushed the revolt of the French generals 


_ in Algiers, it described the man himself as “a tragic figure” whose life-long 


comrades-in-arms had risen up against him. Twenty years ago his former 
commanding officer Marshal Pétain had sentenced him to death; now de 
Gaulle sits in judgment on men who had backed him against Pétain during 
the German occupation of France. But it was the immediate future of West 
Germany, not the recent French past, that chiefly concerned Paul Sethe, of 
Die Zeit, who brought his two-column, front-page editorial to this conclusion : 








No one can view the prospects of the coming months with greater anxiety than 
the inhabitants of the Federal German Republic. Even Izvestia now announces 
that the Kremlin’s patience is not inexhaustible. Khrushchev told Walter Lipp- 
mann that peace treaties must soon be signed with both German states. Questions 
involving our future destiny have become more urgent than they have been for 
a long time. 

The Soviet Union’s Number One man who will discuss our future with the 
Western powers is swollen with pride and a sense of power. Gagarin’s triumphal 
journey, the victors won by the Havana satellite, the illness from which France 
suffers—all this must have increased Khrushchev’s self-confidence and will to 
dominate. The same danger threatens both him and us—that he may lose all 
sense of proportion, that he may mistake willingness to negotiate for weakness, 
that he will regard the Americans as softer than they really 2 are, and that he may 
take steps that may lead even a dictator into trouble. 

All this hits us right at home. The Federal Republic is no major power, but 





& ‘a we can do a little more than we once could to influence the course of events. 

Ly4 J When the Germans in Washington were asked what specific disarmament pro- 

Cane Sf Lr posals they favored, they fell into an embarrassed silence. Soon we shall be asked 

S. | what proposals we favor in connection with Berlin and Germany. Shall we again 

he Ph say nothing? Or do we assume that the cold war will soon break out again more 

/ if oe y desperately than ever and that all foreign policy fantasies will then vanish into 
( ;-— ( }“_—F thin air? 





What concerned Die Zeit, its readers, and many other West Germans was 
the new attack launched in late April and early May by Walter Ulbricht and 
other leaders of the East German Socialist Unity Party, as the local Com- 
munists have called themselves since they founded their organization just 
fifteen years ago. In celebration of this anniversary the East Germans have 
suddenly launched what they call “the Construction of the Capital of the 
German Democratic Republic,” dedicating four new buildings in East Berlin 
—a Foreign Ministry, an Academy for the Study of Marxism-Leninism, a 
Ministry of Commerce, and a House of Learning. And in proclaiming this 
East Berlin construction program Walter Ulbricht, the top East German 
Communist, announced: 


We cannot and will not permit the systematic subversion and destruction of our 
laws and the corruption of our citizens by that trouble-center, West Berlin. These 
destructive efforts are costing the people of the German Democratic Republic 
about a billion marks a year. We will not tolerate forever robbery of the popula- 
tion of the German Democratic Republic through sabotage, exploitation, cur- 
rency manipulation, and so on. We demand the establishment of peaceful condi- 
tions and normal relations by means of a peace treaty. 


In the vocabulary of communism, peace means war, normal relations 
mean revolution. On May 8, barely a week after Ulbricht had demanded 4 
new Berlin settlement, the East Berlin newspaper, Neues Deutschland— 
from which we reprint our lead article by Foreign Minister Bolz—charged 
all of Germany’s so-called “West Zone” with following “a bloodthirsty, ag- 
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gressive, cowardly policy of revenge.” (But this, too, must be taken with 
large grains of salt, as all who remember the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 can 


testify. ) 


West Germany’s ruling imperialist class has been exposed, more clearly than ever, 
as the enemy of the nation. The lords of monopoly and their fascist generals have 
split Germany and torn West Germany from the nation’s living body. Their 
treason to the nation now burgeons into a still greater treason. ‘They have sacri- 
ficed the national state to their own lust for profits, they have overcome and 
subordinated it to the interests of the finance capital of the U.S.A. and its will 
to domination and war. The Bonn Government’s policy once again confirms the 
lesson of German history that the rule of German imperialism and militarism 
spells misery for the nation. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCSCOOOOOOOOOOCOOD 


IN MAY 1960 the U-2 incident confirmed the worst fears that the Eisenhower 
Administration had inspired among its allies during its last months in office. 
Eleven months later, the support that President Kennedy gave to the anti- 
Castro invasion of Cuba dashed the hopes that his Administration had in- 
spired among these same allies, during its initial months in office. As friends, 
foes, and neutrals reviewed both disasters, all noted with dismay that on both 
occasions Allen W. Dulles’s Central Intelligence Agency had played a fateful 
if not a fatal role. Small wonder, then, that certain French newspapers as 
well as certain Arab publications in North Africa detected the deadly Dulles 
touch in some of the secret maneuvers that almost provoked a Franco- 
Algerian crisis as serious as the abortive Summit Meeting of 1960 or the 
abortive Cuban invasion of 1961. 

Because President de Gaulle knew his enemy in Algeria more intimately 
than President Kennedy knew his enemy in Cuba, de Gaulle met the Algerian 
crisis more successfully than Kennedy met the Cuban crisis. For the enemy 
in Algeria was not Soviet communism nor local nationalism. It was a small 
group of French Army officers and a much larger body of Algerian residents 
of French descent. On April 22, when Generals Challe, Salan, Zeller, and 
Jouhaud called upon the French Army in Algeria and the Algerian residents 
of French descent to seize power and to threaten President de Gaulle’s Fifth 
Republic in France itself, it did not take long for their enterprise to fall apart 
or for the world to understand why. The bulk of the French conscripts in 
Algeria, many leaders of the French Navy and Air Force, and the over- 
whelming mass of the French people rallied to de Gaulle. 

If the world saw at once why the revolt of the generals failed, the mystery 
of why they had resorted to revolt continued. Throughout the crisis reports 
appeared in the French press, re-echoed in the press of the United States, 
that agents of the Central Intelligence Agency had not only encouraged the 
revolt but had given the men who led it reason to believe that President Ken- 
nedy would take an attitude of benevolent neutrality. In spite of denials by 
C.I.A. Director Allen W. Dulles and other high American officials, the reports 














continued to circulate. It remained for Afrique Action, weekly mouthpiece of 
Tunisia’s President Habib Bourguiba, to have its Washington correspondent, 
Simon Malley, piece the story together in its May 1 issue. 

According to this account, three C.I.A. agents, one Spanish, the others 
German, met a French general and two colonels in Madrid on April 12. The 
next day they sent a report to Washington warning that de Gaulle’s state. 
ments on Algeria had disturbed French military leaders who considered that 
these declarations were “opening the door to international communism in 
Algeria through the extremism of the National Liberation Front.” The report 
reached President Kennedy, who made no comment, but certain American 
diplomats became convinced, after the Cuban fiasco, that secret American 
agents had assured the conspirators in Algiers that Kennedy would regard 
their plot against de Gaulle as an internal affair and keep hands off. One 
American diplomat told Simon Malley: “The C.I.A. has become a state within 
the state. In Laos it created Phoumi Nosavan, in the Congo Mobutu, and in 
Cuba it tried to create Colonel Aritime. Why not Challe in France?” 

The French conspirators wanted to believe this line of thought and had 
reasons for doing so. As the Malley article put it: 


It is known that de Gaulle’s Atlantic and Algerian policies have made powerful 
and dangerous enemies for him, for divergent and contradictory reasons, especially 
in the C.I.A., the Pentagon, and within the new team of Kennedy advisers. They 
find fault with his attitude toward NATO, especially his refusal to integrate the 
French forces, his opposition to American plans for military intervention in Laos, 
and his refusal to make a financial contribution to the international forces in the 
Congo. .. . In spite of the inevitable upheavals that would accompany the fall of 
the Fifth Republic, a regime of the extreme right that would support the Atlantic 
policy of the United States would be more advantageous to the United States. 
This is why certain American intelligence services, especially the C.I.A., main- 
tained contact with French generals and colonels known for their violent opposi- 
tion to de Gaulle’s Algerian policy. In Madrid, Bonn, Paris, Algiers, and even, it 
is said, in Rabat, C.I.A. agents met often with French officers. 


The Malley article goes on to report that the day before the attempted coup 
in Algiers, General Challe informed President Kennedy that the purpose of 
the uprising was to prevent communism from sweeping North Africa. But 
the President not only could not accept what American secret agents had 
been up to, he also never lost confidence in President de Gaulle as the one 
man who could pacify Algeria and thus remove the source of all Franco- 
American difficulties. At the same time, according to the Malley report: 


Kennedy ordered General Gavin, his Ambassador in Paris, to make contact with 
the American consulate in Algiers to forbid any “‘fraternization” with the insur- 
gents and to inform them of the formal opposition of the United States to their 
putsch. To Kennedy and to almost all his close associates in the White House and 
the State Department, the victory of the insurgents “would inevitably have led to 
the internationalization of the Algerian conflict and to the intervention of the 
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Sino-Soviet bloc in North Africa.’”” And Kennedy had his Ambassadors inform 
certain European governments that he had promised no financial and military 
support to the insurgents if they pulled off their coup and that “Washington has 
decided not to permit the insurrection to succeed.” 


As President Bourguiba’s mouthpiece, Afrique Action naturally gave his 
friend and host President Kennedy the benefit of any doubts that the role of 
the C.I.A. in Cuba and in France may have aroused. Indeed Bechir Ben 
Yahmed, the director of Afrique Action who accompanied President Bour- 
guiba to Washington, included in his account of their visit to that city and 
his impression of “The New America”—as he called it—a warm tribute to 
the President that stands in sharp contrast to many of the comments gath- 
ered from other sources and presented in “The World Looks At The U.S.A.” 
department of this issue: 


Kennedy is worth more than his reputation of the moment. This millionaire is a 
revolutionary without a doctrine, a kind of impetuous Mendés-France who ques- 
tions everything. The Constitution of the United States gives him power and he 
uses it. The fact is, he uses everything. Natural or contrived, his simplicity is all 
of a piece. Like the charm and beauty of his wife, like the great oratorical facility 
that he commands, like his talent for striking chords to which the nation re- 
sponds, just short of the limits of demagogy. We saw him eat with his fingers to 
put his guests at their ease and make the effort to talk to them in French of 
which he knows only a few words. We saw h'm go out of the White House at 
night without a coat to escort his guests to their cars. 

Never has any other chief of state or leader of a friendly country spoken of 
Tunisia and its President with such tact. Yet his eulogies never seemed excessive 
for this master of a great country decidedly wants to be the very opposite of the 
“Ugly American.” And all his associates, at any rate those at the higher levels, 
seem to follow his example. Even the most skeptical observer takes his departure 
in an atmosphere that combines courtesy, politics, and simple sincerity. 


THE POPULAR Paris weekly, L’Express, which has always championed the 
cause of Algerian independence and chided de Gaulle only when he did not 
promote it with sufficient vigor, threw still more light on the role of the C.I.A. 
Unlike some left-of-center publications, L’Express takes a consistently anti- 
Communist line; if it criticizes the C.I.A. it does not do so in order to advance 
the interests of Moscow. According to Claude Krief, writing in the May 4 
issue, Jacques Soustelle—former Propaganda Minister for de Gaulle and 
more recently one of the ablest and most energetic proponents of a so- 
called “French Algeria”—visited the United States at the end of last year 
and lunched with Richard Bissell, Jr. and three other important C.I.A. offi- 
cials on December 7. The Krief report quotes Soustelle as saying at that time: 


Most directors of the Algerian Provisional Government are Marxists or Commu- 
nists. Abbas is only a front. Bourguiba knows the danger that revolutionary 
Algerian Communists represent. But the fight is a desperate one because he 
































knows that victory for the National Liberation Front would mean the collapse of 
his own ostensibly pro-Western Government and of the Moroccan monarchy, 
The men who control the National Liberation Front are pro-marxist and anti- 
American. An independent Algeria will only precipitate and hasten the fall of 
Western positions not only in North Africa but throughout the African conti- 
nent. If France leaves, the Kremlin moves in. The United States ought to under 
stand that North Africa is the last fulcrum that can prevent the fall of North 
Africa into the hands of communism and the installation of Soviet missile bases 
at Mers-el-Kabir. That would be the end of Europe because the collapse of de 
Gaulle’s policy would lead sooner or later to a Popular Front in France, the ti- 
umph of the Communists, and the end of NATO. 


Of General Challe, one of the chief conspirators against de Gaulle, Claué 
Krief recalls that he headed the French military mission to NATO at a tim 
when de Gaulle refused to join the integration of the European air force, 
forbade installation of American atomic equipment on French soil, and in. 
sisted on an Anglo-Franco-American directorate to make all decisions for the 
Atlantic Community. According to American military experts this “paralyze 
NATO and rendered the defense of Europe impossible.” The C.I.A. and Ger 
eral Challe therefore agreed, according to the Krief article, that “to get rid¢ 
de Gaulle would be to render a service to the Free World.” And the April issu 
of the Revue de défense nationale published a long article by Challe in which 
he openly assailed de Gaulle’s views, argued that the Soviet Union had aaal 
oped new tactics to encircle Europe through Africa, and expressed regret tha 
“governments do not respect their engagements to NATO.” And no soone 
had Challe seized power in Algiers than he announced: “The movement i 
resurrection aims to save Algeria from the machinations of de Gaulle and¢ 
the Provisional Algerian Government which will cause Algeria to fall unde} 
Communist domination.” And his spokesman added: “The Kennedy Admin 


istration cannot take any action against the generals in Algiers because theif ‘ 


essential purpose is to guard French Algeria and hence the West.” 

Soviet propaganda naturally made the most of all the reports and rumor 
that circulated throughout the world press on the subject of the C.I.A. The 
May Day issue of the Moscow weekly New Times in a discussion of Fidd 
Castro and John Kennedy signed “Observer,” gloated over the involvement 
the C.I.A. and welcomed the shifting balance of world power: 


Seven years ago the Central Intelligence Agency used a mercenary force against 
Guatemala and was able to overthrow that country’s democratic government, 
which had carried out a number of progressive reforms affecting U.S. monopoly 
interests. The success of that operation apparently led America’s policy-directors 
to conclude that the same method could be used against Cuba. But much has 
happened in these seven years. The might of the socialist camp, its authority and 
international prestige, have grown tremendously. The whole of Asia and three- 
quarters of Africa have been liberated from colonialism. In the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere the last colonial bastions are falling, and in the Western Hemisphere the 
U.S. neo-colonialist empire has been breached. In these seven years there was 
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Suez, U.S.-British intervention in the Lebanon and Jordan, aggression in the 
Congo, intervention in Laos. The political maturity of the masses of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America has grown and is today a major factor in world politics. In 
short, the balance of strength has changed. 


New Times also quoted with approval the Aftonbladet of Stockholm as 
declaring : 


It is characteristic that all the demonstrations in Latin America after the Cuban 
invasion were directed against the counter-revolution and the United States. 
Nowhere was a single voice raised against Castro. 


New Times also endorsed the comment of Al Ahram of Cairo: 


The present events in Cuba cannot but affect us. For what is happening there 
today might happen to us tomorrow. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOOD 


“SANITY HAS WON A ROUND (on points) and common sense has been 
given another chance.” That is the way the May 1961 issue of Eastern World 
begins its leading editorial, under the caption, “The Laos Delusion.” Now in 
its fifteenth year of publication, Eastern World: The Asia Monthly maintains 
headquarters in London and correspondents in all the principal countries of 
Asia. Like other mouthpieces of British commercial interests in the area, it 
takes a skeptical view of recent United States policy in the Far East and a dim 
view of the prospects in Laos, South Korea, and South Vietnam. Quoting 
President Kennedy’s comment on March 24 when he remarked that the pro- 
Communist Pathet Lao forces had received “increasing support and direction 
from the outside,” Eastern World noted that he had said nothing about simi- 
lar efforts by the United States—including “the $300 million worth of arms 
sent by the U.S. which made possible General Phoumi’s rebellion against the 
neutralist government, or about American support in the battle against Vien- 
tiane which, in turn, provoked the U.S.S.R. to fly arms to the Pathet Laos.” 
Eastern World continues: 


No doubt by now President Kennedy will have had an opportunity of studying 
the facts: namely that a genuinely neutralist Laos under Souvanna Phouma was 
crushed with US. aid last year; that U.S. military assistance to the Laotian Right 
far exceeded anything the Laotian Left received from the outside; and that Gen- 
eral Phoumi’s capture of Vientiane was a Pyrrhic victory which did not settle 
anything. It seems clear that Laos cannot be held by military means as a Western 
satellite, and that it will take long and careful negotiations at Geneva to prevent 
it from becoming a Communist one. But the goodwill on the Communist side 
to keep a neutral Laos between the two hemispheres seems to exist, as is proved 
by the basic agreement between the U.K. and the U.S.S.R. as co-chairmen of 
the 1954 Geneva Conference. It now remains for the U.S. to appreciate the 
advantages of a truly neutral belt in Indo-China on the Cambodian pattern. Per- 
haps the Cuban interlude will help common sense to prevail. 
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One man’s common sense sometimes turns out to be another man’s com. 
munism, and even the Geneva Conference will not be able to speak the lag 
word on the future of East Asia. Nor do the worries of Eastern World end on 
the frontiers of Laos. It also reports that “neutralism seems to be gaining 
ground among South Koreans as a possible way for the future.” A corre. 
spondent in Seoul writing about “Anti-U.S. Feeling in South Korea” reports 
that U.S. Army authorities and enforcement agencies of the dominant Demo. 
cratic Party openly express the fear that “incipient anti-Americanism could 
easily get out of hand.” Diligent troublemakers, some of course working un- 
der Communist direction, exploit latent discontents. But there is real fire 
behind the smoke. As this correspondent in Seoul reports: 


There is open contempt and flaring hatred for the special taxi service open only 
to U.S. servicemen, their families, and, by sins of omission, their “girl friends” — 
while Korean citizens ride the shaky, overcrowded city trams and buses. 

This new fleet of almost fifty brand-new American Chevrolets suddenly appear- 
ing on Scoul’s dreary streets has been commented upon more than any single 
other factor for Korean dislike of Americans, it is suggested. 

The Koreans are a tough, durable, valiant people, and they are a proud people 
too. They don’t like people meddling with their ways of life, their economy, their 
right to demonstrate, their drinking places, and their women. To them, increas- 
ingly, the American soldier is unwelcome. 


Even as we go to press events in South Korea have already confirmed the 
analysis of Eastern World. 


OOOOOOOOOOOODO CODD DOO ODOOCOOOOOSOOD 


IF EVENTS in Cuba, Laos, and South Vietnam have led to sharp criticism of 
the Kennedy Administration in the world press, the proposed Peace Corps 
found wide favor, especially among the neutral nations. In its May 15 issue 
the Hindu Weekly Review of Madras reported on conversations that Sargent 
Shriver, the Peace Corps director, held with Indian officials. After acknowl- 
edging that India lacks teachers of science, engineering, physical training. 
and languages and that the United States has also had great experience in 
helping farmers make better use of their land, the editorial continued: 


An entirely different area where assistance would be useful is in town-planning 
and the sociological study of the effects of urbanization. The urban population has 
been found to be growing twice as fast as the rural population and there has been 
a net migration of rural people to the towns as a result of the growth of commerce 
and industry. . . . There are many more fields and it would be wrong to expect 
the “Peace Corps” to tackle all of them. Not more than fifty Americans are likely 
to come to India in the near future since the demand for technical help is world- 
wide. But if the scheme works well, it is sure to expand. . . . The various States 
of India are only too conscious of the lack of expert personnel in certain fields of 
activity and they should put in their requests for assistance without delay if they 
are to get the full benefit of this generous American offer. 
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In West Germany many publications expressed the hope that young Ger- 
mans could enlist in the American Peace Corps. The Norwegian press also 
welcomed President Kennedy’s initiative but sounded several warnings. On 
March 21, the Oslo Morgenbladet, noted that there “had been more and more 
talk about organizing a special contribution by Norwegians” and then called 
for putting the whole thing to a realistic test: 


The reality is that the problem of defense is today the most important one in 
Norway. ... The Peace Corps must not become an alternative to our defense. . . . 
Another aspect of reality about the Peace Corps is the great shortage in this 
country of academic personnel. ... We have a shortage of engineers and teachers; 
if hundreds or thousands of them were to leave the country, it would mean a 
catastrophe. Norway herself is in some ways an underdeveloped country. . . . It 
is perhaps enough to recall that we neglect our own fishery research because so 
many of our experts have focused on the problems of others countries. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOCOOOOD 


A MILAN NEWSPAPER, Corriere della Sera, found kind words for the 
United States in its editorial “Two Flights—Two Worlds,” comparing the 
space probes of Captain Gagarin and Commander Shepard. Whereas Khru- 
shchev boasted that his man not only went “up and down but around the 
world,” Corriere della Sera preferred to contrast what Gagarin and what 
Shepard said when they completed their flights. Gagarin thanked the Soviet 
Government, the Communist Party, and Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev. 
Shepard, on the other hand, merely said: “What a wonderful day.” Which led 
Corriere della Sera to comment: 


These words express the reserve that modern man feels about a melodramatic 
display of emotion and his preference for everyday speech. He wants to reveal 
what others may have not noticed, but he sometimes hesitates to put all that he 
feels into words. In this case Shepard sought to convey what a wonderful day it 
was for his country, himself, his wife. He gave thanks for the weather which 
stayed good and permitted everything to proceed according to plan. What a 
happy day it was because it put an end to the agony of waiting. “What a won- 
derful day” means pride, exaltation, happiness. Gagarin in flight had nothing to 
do. He was only a passenger. A higher authority had planned everything, people 
who knew more than he: party members, Government officials, and his friend, 
Nikita. They had put everything in its proper place. They had pushed all the 
buttons. Shepard, on the other hand, had to know what was happening. He had 
to use the periscope, read the instruments, attend to many other matters. He was 
busier than a one-armed paperhanger. The capsule’s destiny lay in his hands, not 
in the hands of distant authorities or omniscient superiors. 


Quincy Howe 
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WHAT MOSCOW WANTS OF GERMANY 


/A\ REVIVAL OF THE 


12 


BERLIN TREATY 


Dr. Lethar Bol, 


Translated from NEUES DEUTSCHLAND, East Germany, 24 April 1961 


Many Germans have dreamed of an alliance with Russia. Bismarck, founder 
of the modern Reich, considered friendship with Russia decisive for German 
development. 

Russian statesmen since Peter the Great have also regarded Germany as the 
natural ally of an expanding Russia. Lenin viewed the role of Germany in 
revolutionary terms, declaring in 1918 that “the success of the World Revolution 
depends more on Germany than upon any other country.” 

The Stalin-Hitler pact precipitated World War II. Stalin’s successor considers 
present chances for a German-Soviet pact as favorable as in 1939. 

Khrushchev and his East German spokesmen attempt to convince West 
Germany that cooperation with the Soviet Union would be profitable. To German 
audiences Khrushchev recalls German statesmen like the former Chancellor of 
the Weimar Republic who maintained that “until Russia and Germany began 
to quarrel with one another the two peoples lived together well in Europe.” And 
Khrushchev adds: “We are not competitors. On the contrary, the economies of our 
two countries complement each other. The Soviet Union possesses inexhaustible 
raw materials and industrial resources. We have unlimited opportunities for 
the production of agricultural raw materials and food, and the Germans could 
cooperate with us. This cooperation would be advantageous to both countries, 
and the well-being of our peoples would be improved to a new level.” 

Moscow may precipitate a crisis over the status of Berlin in the summer of 
1961. The following article by the Foreign Minister of East Germany must be 
considered a preparatory step, an attempt to soften German public opinion. Bolz 
addresses, of course, the West Germans, particularly the West German 
industrialists. He assures them that neither his own regime nor its Moscow spon- 
sors contemplate any socialization of West Germany. Khrushchev wants the 
industrial power of the Ruhr at his disposal. There is no doubt that some West 
German industrialists are willing to consider Khrushchev’s offer of a limitless 
market in Europe and Asia. The outcome of the Berlin problem and, indeed, 
the outcome of the whole cold war may depend upon the success of Khru- 
shchev’s efforts to tie Germany to the Soviet bloc. For the time being Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer may be expected to resist Soviet offers and Soviet pressures. 
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ON APRIL 24, 1926 a treaty of friendship and neu- 
trality was signed by Germany and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. It bore the following pre- 
amble: 


The German Government and the Government of 
the U.S.S.R. impelled by the desire to do everything 
for the maintenance of the general peace and by the 
conviction that the interests of the German people 
and the peoples of the U.S.S.R. require continuous, 
loyal cooperation between them have agreed to 
strengthen their present friendly relations through 
a special treaty. 


Called the Berlin Treaty after the city where it was 
signed, this agreement is not only of historical inter- 
est but also of contemporary political significance for 
the German people. The signing of this treaty meant 
the strengthening of the relations between Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. as established by the Treaty of 
Rapallo, a treaty that former Reichs Chancellor 
Wirth had called an honorable and just work of 
peace. * 

In the Berlin Treaty cach party agreed to maintain 
neutrality in case the other were attacked by a third 
power despite its own peaceful behavior and declared 
that neither of the two signatories would join any coa- 
lition aimed at an economic or commercial boycott of 
the other. ‘The treaty provided a good basis for fruitful 
cooperation between Germany and the Soviet Union 
and enabled Germany to conduct an independent for- 
eign policy corresponding to the national interests of 
the German people. 

As Lenin had noted in 1920, the dominant German 
imperialist bourgeoisie maintained a fanatical hatred 
against the bolshcviks, and it was only after their con- 
siderable opposition had been overcome that the 
treaty could be negotiated. This ruling group was 
forced against its will by the international situation of 
the time to seek peace with Soviet Russia. But the 
wide public support that the Berlin Treaty attracted 
showed that strong torces in Germany preferred un- 
derstanding and friendship with the Soviet Union to 


*Concluded on April 16, 1922 after secret negotiations, the 
treaty provided for the resumption of normal diplomatic and 
consular relations between the Soviet Union and Germany. 
One of the results of Rapallo was that Germany obtained the 
possibility to produce in Russia prototypes of arms forbidden by 
the Versailles treaty. 

Karl Joseph Wirth was head of the German Government 
in 1921 and 1922 which negotiated the Rapallo treaty. He 
returned to Germany from his exile in Switzerland in 1948. 
He opposed the rearmament of West Germany and its ad- 
herence to NATO, supporting instead the idea of a reunited 
but neutral Germany. He died in 1956, 


Revival of Berlin Treaty 


a one-sided pro-western foreign policy. The Berlin 
Treaty conformed to the demands of the German 
working class for a policy of friendship with the first 
socialist state in the world and for a foreign policy 
guaranteeing the strengthening of peace. 

It also suited the interests and desires of broad cir- 
cles of Germany’s petite bourgeoisie and of the more 
realistic higher bourgeoisie circles, which saw improved 
relations between the two states leading to imprc ved 
commercial connections. They also foresaw that 
Soviet-German cooperation would help overcome the 
isolation of Germany and the Versailles Diktat. 

The signing of the Berlin Treaty followed unremit- 
ting efforts by the Soviet Union to expand and deepen 
the established policy of friendship and cooperation 
to the advantage of the peoples of both states in face 
of the intensified anti-Soviet German policy that ac- 
companied the Dawes Plan and the Treaty of Locar- 
no.t 

The conclusion of the Berlin Treaty was and is 
striking evidence of the consistent leninist policy of 
peaceful coexistence which the Soviet Union has 
always pursued. The treaty showed that peaceful re- 
lations and cooperation could be established despite 
differences in the social systems of the participating 
states. 

The subsequent rupture of the Berlin treaty by the 
German imperialists which led to hostility and war- 
like attack in place of peaceful relations hurled the 
German people into the greatest catastrophe of their 
history. For our history proves that our people can 
enjoy national security only on the road of peace, 
democracy and friendship, above all friendship with 
the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

In the German Democratic Republic, the first 
peaceful German state, this historical lesson has been 
followed with consequence. Under the leadership of 
the united working class the forces grouped in the 
National Front of democratic Germany have cast 
aside forever the bases of that destructive policy which 
catapulted Germany and Europe into catastrophe. 
For the policy of hostility toward the Soviet Union 
we have substituted true, genuine, indestructible 
friendly relations between our republic and the Soviet 


tCharles Gates Dawes presided in 1923 over an Allied com- 
mittee of experts which drafted a plan (known as the Dawes 
plan that was accepted in 1924 by all powers concerned) to 
ensure that Germany’s World War I reparations would not 
unbalance the economic and financial stability of the country. 
The Pact of Locarno, concluded in 1925, contained, in particu- 
lar, a mutual guarantee of peace in Western Europe by 
Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy and Belgium. It was ac- 
claimed at that time as heralding a new era—the great powers 
having for the first time in history renounced the use of force. 
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Union. The great economic successes of our republic, 
its growing international prestige, the guarantees of 
its peaceful existence and of a prosperous future for 
the citizens of our Worker and Peasant state are 
bound up with this friendship. 

This condition pertains not merely for the citizens 
of the German Democratic Republic. The establish- 
ment and unfolding of this friendship is a national 
fact of the greatest significance for all Germany. A 
policy founded on friendship with the Soviet Union 
as pursued by our republic serves to prevent a new 
war and fosters the creation of a peaceful neutral 
Germany. That is also the purpose behind the pro- 
posals presented by our regime regarding the signing 
of a peace treaty between the two German states, a 
treaty that would secure peace and friendship with all 
peoples whom German militarists, past and present, 
have threatened. 

At the international press conference in Berlin on 
July 19, 1960, Walter Ulbricht, the Chairman of our 
State Council, declared in response to a question from 
the representative of the Bavarian Radio: 


A neutral Germany can only be a peaceloving Ger- 
many. Thus the first step toward the solution of the 
German question means at the same time the 
strengthening of peace—more precisely: the elimi- 
nation of atomic armament and the elimination of 
the holdovers from the Second World War and 
finally disarmament. 


In effecting this policy there is no question of ex- 
ternal pressure for a change in the social order in West 
Germany or of replacing the western orientation of 
the Bonn regime with an eastern orientation when a 
peace treaty is signed and military neutrality is estab- 


lished. It is exclusively a question of scrapping the 
perilous policy of atomic armament, of revanchism 
and war propaganda pursued by the monopolists rul- 
ing West Germany and by the Hitler generals and 
adopting instead a policy of disarmament, relaxation 
of tensions and the guaranteeing of peace. 

It means replacing the West German Government's 
recently announced policy to render obsolete the 
German national state, that is, to betray our nation 
and peace, with a national policy to secure the peace 
through an understanding between the two German 
states and for their eventual reunification through the 
only realistic means—confederation. That is a true 
German policy for peace, as the bloody experiences 
of our history conclusively demonstrate. 

The policy of peaceful coexistence which found its 
expression in the Berlin Treaty of Friendship and 
Neutrality of April 24, 1926 conforms to the basic in- 
terests of the entire German people in our time. The 
interests of Germany require that people in West Ger- 
many make a full accounting of the seriousness, sig- 
nificance and opportunities regarding an independent 
German national peace policy as outlined in the Feb- 
tuary 17, 1961 memorandum of the Soviet Govem- 
ment to the West German Government. 

The German Democratic Republic will pursue this 
peace policy to its fulfillment. It has already carried to 
a further development within the new historical con- 
ditions the strivings of nationally conscious Germans 
which had found expression years ago in the Berlin 
Treaty, for deep friendship and cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. Thus our republic has shown itself the 
guardian of the national interests of the entire Ger 
man people as the pathbreaker to peace, security and 
the true greatness of the German nation. 
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A GERMAN CORRESPONDENT REPORTS 


NO NEW AFRICA! 
Wolfgang Brethol, 


Translated from DIE KULTUR, Germany, February 1961 


Hans Dollinger, editor of Die Kultur, and his staff belong to the new postwar 
German generation. The hard school of experience has instilled in them an 
anti-nazi and anti-communist point of view that infuses Wolfgang Bretholz’s 
report on Africa. Nor does the author go in for glittering generalities. His 
controversial conclusions rest on first-hand observation. The same evidence 
might lead others to different conclusions, but his facts and logic deserve 
respect and provide a basis for readers to make up their own minds. 

The silhouettes interspersed through the text are pierced and shaped 
pangolin scales from a Cameroons witch doctor’s kit. Actual size about one inch. 


THE NEWSPAPER stands and bookstores of Accra, 
the capital of the young West African Republic of 
Ghana, display a series of twelve postcards enclosed in 
an envelope, entitled, “African History: ‘Twelve His- 
torical Views from National Archives of Ghana.” One 
side of the cards displays gaily colored pictures, a little 
like American comic strips. The reverse side of the 
cards contains printed matter under the title “An- 
cient African History” which tells what the pictures 
represent. 

One of the pictures shows a man with the dark skin 
and curly hair of a Negro explaining the wisdom of 
Africa to a group of seven white men who follow him 
with attentive interest. The caption on the back of the 
card reads, “Aesop expounds the wisdom of Africa to 
the Greeks.” 

A second card shows two Negro women seated at a 
table that has different vessels on it. Other black wom- 
en with children are having something explained to 
them. In this case the caption reads, “Architecture 
was invented by African mothers who laid the founda- 
tions for the art of construction.” In the background 
one sees two straw-covered Negro kraals, apparently 
tepresenting African architecture. 


Still another card explains in word and picture that 
“Paper was discovered in Africa.” In another, a black 
man shows geometric figures to three white men over 
the caption, “The Africans brought mathematics to 
the Greeks.” 

The other cards in the series reveal that: “Tyro, 
Cicero’s African secretary, discovered stenography in 
the year 63 A.D.” “The science of medicine was dis- 
covered by Africans in the old empire of Ghana”; and 
“Africans taught the Greeks the alphabet.” One looks 
with even more amazement at a picture showing three 
Negroes at a table crowded with test tube and bottles. 
One of them holds a steaming retort in his hand. Of 
course it bears the caption, “The science of chemistry 
was discovered by Africans in the old Empire of 
Ghana.” Not one of the cards gives any source for 
these astounding “historical facts”; a footnote de- 
clares, “From the archives in Accra, Ghana, West 
Africa.” 

While in Accra, I also came upon a copy of the Eng- 
lish-language newspaper Evening News, published last 
August. It contained the third installment of a series 
of articles by J.A. Rogers that had been running for 
many weeks under the title: “What were the blacks 
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Chief of Dahomey and entourage. Bronze casting 
from Benin, West Africa 


yesterday? What are they today? What will they be- 
come tomorrow?” This third article, on ““The Fame of 
African Art,” carried the general title, “Beethoven and 
Haydn were black” and presented whole columns ex- 
plaining that these two composers had been falsely de- 
scribed as members of the white race and regarded as 
contributors to Western culture when they were in 
reality Negroes. 

Now the Evening News is not an ordinary newspa- 
per. Kwame Nkrumah, the President and all-powerful 
leader of Ghana, founded it himself and his portrait 
appears every day in white profile on a black back- 
ground over the caption: ““The Party stands supreme.” 
For the Evening News is the official organ of Ghana’s 
governing Convention People’s Party. 

When I began the report of my recent trip through 
Central and West Africa with these two stories from 
Ghana, I had no intention of making fun of the peo- 
ple there who attribute humanity’s progress to the 
black race and want to turn Beethoven and Haydn 
into Negroes. Nor did I want to contribute further to 
the inferiority complex that the so-called élite in the 
new independent states of Africa feel before the white 
race, even though they liken a Negro kraal to a gothic 
cathedral and a Negro song to a Beethoven symphony. 
Finally, I would not for a moment deny the contribu- 
tions Negroes have made to humanity even though 
they did not discover the alphabet, architecture, or 
mathematics. Nor would I question the existence of 
Negro art though it offers little variety and shows but 
slight creative talent. My first dispatches laid great 
emphasis on these two crass examples because I want- 
ed to show to what foolish methods various African 
countries resort in their pretension to an historical, 
cultural, and artistic past that they do not in fact 
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possess but think they must have in order to give their 
political independence some content and their own 
people some measure of national pride and conscious- 
ness. In this process they fall into the disastrous mis- 
take of trying to adopt the past of other peoples in- 
stead of drawing upon their own and revealing their 
own shortcomings. 

The same thing holds true in political, economic, 
and social spheres. Black Africa is adopting foreign 
systems instead of building on its own traditions. It 
takes over foreign ideas because it has few of its own. 
It seeks salvation in foreign ways because it finds no 
native ways that give it satisfaction. Thus the inde 
pendence that the black peoples of Africa think they 
have gained turns out to be no real independence at 
all. It is form without content because they lack the 
traditions and the historical, cultural, psychological 
foundations. For the nations now rising on the ruins 
of former colonial empires are not real nations because 
they have no natural or historical frontiers and be- 


cause their inhabitants have no national consciousness 
or national feeling. 

Black Africa does not present the picture of a giant 
awakening from long slumber, casting off his chains 
and in full consciousness of his strength taking his first 
steps to a remote but clear goal. Rather, Black Africa 
presents the aspect of mingled groups of confused and 
helpless people shoving one another, running this way 
and that, not knowing where to find support and sanc 
tuary, uncertain what path to take or goal to seek. 
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I have seen dancing Africa and marching Africa. I 
have seen the Africa of the chieftains, the witch doc- 
tors, and the medicine men. I have seen the Africa of 
the party leaders, of the political bureaus, of the labor 
brigades. I have seen carefree, joyful, happy Africa and 
[have seen angry, bitter, aggressive Africa. But I have 
not found in my travels from Leopoldville to Dakar 
the new African Africa. For where Africa is new it is 
no longer Africa but a bad copy of Europe, and where 


‘Africa is African it is the old Africa that has gained 


nothing from de-colonialization and independence 
and has lost nothing as a result of industrialization 
and Africanization. 

I began my travels in the former Belgian Congo and 
continued westward along the coast through the for- 
met French Congo, Gabon, and Cameroons to Ni- 
geria, where I participated in the independence cele- 
brations. I went from Dahomey and ‘Togo to Ghana 
and from there to the Ivory Coast and Guinea and 
fnally to Mali, as the former French Sudan is now 
called. Finally I reached Dakar, the capital of Senegal. 
In some countries I spent only a couple of days or per- 
haps a week. But in Nigeria, Ghana, and Guinea I 
stayed three, four, and five weeks. Nowhere did I re- 
strict myself to the capital cities with their hotels built 
by Europeans for Europeans. I traveled as far as I 
could and as often as I could into the back country. I 
visited lonely fishing villages on the coast and remote 
provincial settlements in the bush and the jungle bare- 
ly touched by Western civilization. 

From Leopoldville to Dakar is about as far as from 
Madrid to Stalingrad and the twelve countries that I 
criss-crossed cover a larger territory than Europe, not 
including the Soviet Union. Nevertheless it became 
clear to me when I had to break—but not end—my 
tip at Dakar that in almost four months I had seen 
only a small part of the enormous continent. Black 
Africa, which does not include the Arab lands to the 
north, is about three and a half times the size of the 
territories I visited. Despite the limitation of my trip 
[feel I can and must say something about the present 
condition and future possibilities of the new African 
nations. 

Above all else let me make clear that much of what 
I shall report contains contradictory, even indignant 
comment. Many circles in Europe today, especially in 
Germany, base their opinions of Africa partly on ig- 
horance and false information and partly on a self- 
deception arising from a romantic idealism that sees 
inthe Dark Continent nothing but the poor, innocent 
victim of wicked colonialism. People glorify “the new 
men of Africa”; they regard the so-called independ- 


No New Africa! 


ence movement in Africa as an heroic epic; through 
African windows they see a world in which “the tra- 
ditional African elements of thought and style are 
modernized and revealed.” People proclaim the ex- 
istence of a modern Africa in which “the drums have 
fallen silent,” whereas in fact the sound of the tom 
tom still resounds as it always did in towns and vil- 
lages, in bush and jungle to all who have ears to hear. 

Conversations with individual African students re- 
veal a universal thirst for knowledge and desire to 
learn. African women trained in the professions make 
it clear that the emancipation of women has made 
headway. One also senses with an amazement that is 
often real but more often assumed that progress has 
occurred since the proclamation of independence in 
the direction of industrialization, education, and na- 
tional organization. 





When it comes to terminology I find I must differ 
with those who have discovered and proclaimed the 
new Africa. Over and over again, I have shaken my 
head trying to discover why words like black and 
Negro are taboo and why there is no offense when they 
are replaced with the word African. The only answer I 
have been able to find to this question is that people 
no longer dare to say Negro or black because they are 
suffering from some collective guilt complex concern- 
ing the harm and damage that whites have done to 
blacks over the ages. On the other hand, when white 
men speak of Africans rather than blacks, they sup- 
posedly raise the black man to the level of the Euro- 
pean or the American. Personally, I do not suffer from 
any such complex and have no embarrassment at using 
the word black or Negro. To me these terms do not 
convey anything patronizing or superior. Moreover it 
is just as great a mistake to rebaptize the blacks and 
use the word African as it would be to refer to all 
white men as Europeans. Not only do some 70,000,- 
000 Arabs, who are by no means black, live on the dark 
continent; there are also more than five million whites, 
nearly all of whom are just as “African” as the blacks. 

It seems to me that the only people who have rea- 
son to avoid the use of the words blacks and Negroes 
are those who consciously or unconsciously feel that 
these are derogatory expressions. Anyone who really 
means savage when he says black, anyone who says 
the word Negro with a tone of contempt, would do 
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much better to use the word African. However, in all 
my journeys I have only once encountered people who 
used the word Negro in this sense and moreover 
showed no shame about using it in that fashion. These 
people, however, were not whites, not Europeans but 
—African. The Moroccan and ‘Tunisian soldiers 
whom the United Nations sent to preserve peace in 
the Congo always spoke of their African brothers with 


dark skins whether they were Congolese or employees 
of the United Nations as les sales négres who were to 
show respect to us, nous, les blancs. ‘This attitude 
comes naturally to people who have never regarded 
the Negro as anything but a slave. ‘l’his attitude ac- 
counts too for the deep-rooted distrust which the 
blacks feel towards the Arabs. 

‘There is also every indication that modern Africa 
has all the ingredients for a new kind of racial preju- 
dice that will spread until it far overshadows the racial 
prejudices that the whites formerly displayed. I refer 
here to the race prejudice of a small group of blacks 
who regard their achievement of independence as a 
kind of triumph over a greatly superior opponent and 
are therefore beginning to look down upon the whites 
as weaklings. Their attitude stands in sharp contrast 
to the pride their ancestors used to show in colonial 
times, when they did not live in fear and therefore had 
no need to despise the white man. 

I frequently encountered this new black racism in 
the course of my journeys, especially among a certain 
category of the middle and lower civil servant who 
took obvious delight in showing the lords of yesterday 
who now rules the roost. The press secretary of one 
of the new African chiefs of state gave proof of this 
black racial pride. When I asked him for an appoint- 
ment to interview his president, he gave me to under- 
stand that he could not permit any such favor to a 
journalist like me. He revealed that he did not mean 
all journalists but only white journalists, showing 
me the letter of the representative of an American 
Negro newspaper who had written from New York 
to say that he was about to visit the country and ask- 
ing for an opportunity to interview the chief of state. 
“If I had to decide whether I would introduce my 
President to the writer of this letter or to you, I would 
naturally choose the former,” said the press secretary 
and when I expressed some astonishment at the basis 
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of this preference, he replied bluntly, “You are q 
white man and he is black.” 

‘The many false conceptions about Black Africa now 
being spread through the world should be set straight 
not only in order to record the actual historical truth 
but also because these false impressions give rise to a 
whole sequence of false judgments. In this connec. 
tion, let me admit at once that I myself went to 
Africa with this false conception, and only after nv- 
merous conversations and experiences did I finally 
recognize that the reality was quite different from 
what I had anticipated. No real independence move. 
ment has taken place in Black Africa in the sense of a 
revolutionary uprising of the masses against white 
colonial rule. Nor is there any prospect that such an 
uprising will occur. Whoever speaks of the “freedom 
fight of the oppressed colonial peoples against imper- 
alism and colonialism” is telling a fairy tale that has no 
more substance than the assertion that the whites who 
tule over some parts of Africa today do so only 
through terror and force. ‘That no real independence 
movement exists holds just as true for each individual 
African country as it does for Black Africa as a whole. 

What has happened is that various revolts have oc- 
curred, most of them of a local character and for local 
reasons, never involving more than the members of 
individual tribes or the inhabitants of one city or at 
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the most a rather narrow area. The uprisings of Janu- 
ary and November 1959 in the Belgian Congo that led 
the Brussels government to grant independence left 
most of that extensive colony quite untouched. Those 
that took place on the first occasion did not extend 
beyond Leopoldville and those that took place on the 
second occasion did not extend beyond Stanleyville. 
No mass movement drove the Belgians out and led to 
independence. Of the thirteen million inhabitants of 
the Congo, not more than a few thousand took part 
in the disturbances. ‘The comparatively violent out- 
breaks that occurred in March 1960 in South Africa 
did not spread beyond a few towns or provinces and 
did not involve any general uprising, nor did they give 
any indication that the black population of the whole 
area had achieved any kind of solidarity. Indeed the 
black inhabitants of South Africa took less interest in 
the fate of their racial brothers than did the European 
and American public. In like fashion the Mau Mau 
uprising in Kenya was no mass revolt on the part of a 
colonial people protesting and seeking to overthrow 
foreign rule; rather it was a tribal revolt. Whoever 
happened to be in Kenya at the time of the worst Mau 
Mau troubles and terror knew that what was going on 
bore no resemblance to any independence movement 
of the native population against the white people. In- 
deed, the uprising never spread beyond the Kikuyu 
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tribe to other tribes in Kenya or to other tribes in 
neighboring British possessions. 

During the last three years twenty former African 
colonies have become independent nations, eighteen 
of them in the course of the year 1960. Only in two of 
these countries did any violence occur before inde- 
pendence was granted—the Belgian Congo and the 
Cameroons—and the uprising in the Cameroons was 
not directed against the whites, and these disturbances 
have increased rather than diminished since independ- 
ence. The other lands include the former trusteeships 
of Cameroons, Togo, and the two Somalilands, all of 
whom gained their independence because the trustee- 
ships had run out. Guinea gained its independence as 
a result of a plebiscite; Ghana and Nigeria reached 
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peaceful understandings with Great Britain. The for- 
mer French possessions in West and Equatorial Africa 
worked out treaties with France. In all these cases in- 
dependence did not come as the result of any kind of 
struggle but was granted voluntarily. The rulers did 
not turn against the ruled, rather the rulers renounced 
their own power and thereby set the stage for granting 
the colonies their freedom. 

In the course of my travels through Africa, especial- 
ly during my extensive wanderings through bush, 
jungle, and desert, I came to understand how non- 
sensical it is to assert that men fight for something of 
which they have no conception and for which their 
language has no word. Independence is a complex con- 
cept of infinite content. When we speak of independ- 
ence, the word conveys the whole history of the West- 
ern world with its unbroken series of wars and revolu- 
tions, for we think back unconsciously to the ideas 
and experiences of numberless generations of whom 
we are the heirs. How can anyone expect that such a 
word could have any sense or meaning to the members 
of an African tribe whose entire historical develop- 
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ment and social organization have followed an entirely 
different path? As members of a tribal community, 
they find the very idea of an individual existence com. 
pletely alien. They can conceive of no greater evil than 
to have to live by themselves apart from this tribal 
connection. Independence means as little to them in 
the individual sense as in the collective sense. Most 
Negro languages have no word for independence for 
it is an abstraction, a result of a strange way of think. 
ing; and the primitive languages of Africa can express 
only what is concrete, what people can take hold of, 
what people can do or use, what people can see or 
hear, what people can touch or sense. 

If the independence movement of Black Africa 
against white colonialism amounts to nothing but a 
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legend, it of course follows that most African fighters 
for freedom and independence who have beaten their 
propaganda drums so vigorously in recent times are 
themselves heroes of legend who in the light of his- 
torical truth simply have no reality at all. Some of 
them are nothing but creations and images of their 
white masters. They have nothing in common with 
their own people except the color of their skin but are 
in reality black Frenchmen or Britons. Others are tn- 
bal leaders who have clothed themselves in the mantle 
of a political or party leader. No idea, no common put 
pose holds their following in line. The independence 
of their home country or resistance to colonial power 
means nothing to them. The followers of such leaders 
show loyalty only to the tribe of which they are mem- 
bers and to the leader of that tribe. Finally, there are 
certain ambitious and power-hungry politicians who 
in reality struggle for a larger share of state power and 
only incidentally strive to bring themselves and theit 
country more in line with modern civilization. 

In this connection I am by no means denying that 
there are a few people in Black Africa who really have 
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fought for the independence of their countries and 
have succeeded in gathering around themselves small 
groups of like-minded people. They have made things 
hard for the colonial powers and have exerted great 
efforts in organizing strikes and disturbances that have 
received worldwide publicity. Some of them have 
served jail sentences, others have been exiled, thereby 
adding to their popularity, but not one of them has 
succeeded in creating any such revolutionary mass 
movement as would demonstrate the existence in a 
single land of Black Africa of the kind of maturity that 
would enable the people to obtain independence 
through their own free choice. 

Most African politicians have avoided conflict with 
the colonial power because they are not yet ready to 


move in themselves and cannot guarantee the “op- 
pressed colonial peoples” enough independence or 
enough independence soon enough. The training 
which they have received with the aid of their masters 
and which they believe qualifies them to succeed these 
masters, gives them no higher ambition than to take 
over the same privileged positions and lead the same 
privileged lives that their white masters had led before 
them. And in most cases it was not so much discon- 
tent with utterly unbearable foreign rule as it has 
been unwillingness to serve under white rule. Rather 
than learn the art of ruling from the whites, the Afri- 
can politicians have preferred to spend years in prison 
or exile. In this way they have gained popularity if not 
experience. 

Because I maintain there is no such thing as a real 
independence movement in Black Africa, I shall be 
accused of defending colonialism and denying the 
Africans the right to lead their own lives in their own 
independent nations. Nothing, however, could be fur- 
ther from my intention. I do not defend colonialism, 
for colonialism is already dead, and no power in the 
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world can bring it to life again. Colonial history has 
many bad and many good pages, and the world order 
that the colonial period helped to shape was rightly 
or wrongly at least order of a kind. ‘T’o lament its pass- 
ing makes no more sense than to heap curses and 
abuse upon it. Nor do I deny Black Africa’s right to 
live in its own independent nations. And whether it 
fought for this right or earned it would not alter the 
fact that it does possess that right today. For we stand 
face to face with an historical situation that nobody 
can or will reverse. 

If I take up the cudgels against the widespread leg- 
end about the independence of Black Africa, I do so 
for quite different reasons. ‘There seems to me to be a 
great difference between independence that a people 





wanted and fought for and independence that the 
winds of change have brought to a people out of a 
clear sky. In the first instance, the people has shown 
itself ripe for independence and determined to de- 
fend it as a valuable possession that will not be sold at 
any price. In the second instance, the people is not yet 
ready to live an independent life of its own. In the 
first case, independence is a blessing; in the second it 
threatens to become a curse. 

Let me emphasize as strongly as I can that this has 
nothing to do with the question of race. If I were dis- 
cussing people of the white race or of any other and 
describing how they had once gone through the same 
stage of development that the black inhabitants of 
the former African colonies are going through today, 
I should judge them in the same way and point out 
that they had arrived prematurely and unprepared for 
the enormous responsibility of building their own na- 
tions, thereby endangering themselves, the continent, 
and the rest of the world. 

Indeed premature independence has threatened Af- 
rica with four dangers. The first arises from the fact 
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that bloody tribal warfare continues and that old bar- 
baric customs which the colonial powers vigorously 
but vainly tried to root out have survived. Feudal 
struggles among rival tribes stretch back over the cen- 
turies and continue at the present moment not only 
in the Congo but also in other parts of Africa. On the 
spot reports prove that the atrocities of ancient times 
still continue. People report reversions to barbarism 
among savage tribes. Indeed I heard a number of such 
stories, but it is obviously not easy to sort truth from 
fancy. I therefore confine myself to relating one inci- 
dent of which the accuracy cannot be questioned. The 
details appeared in a French language newspaper en- 
titled Présence Chrétienne in Togo. After its publi- 
cation there was no denial from any official quarter. 
Under the title “Atigheli—the Fearful Fetish” the 
newspaper reported: “On April 29, 1960, two days 
after the proclamation of Togo’s independence, an in- 
cident took place in Vogan which lies not far from the 
capital city of Lomé in the south Togo province of 
Anecho where the Catholics maintain a mission in 
one of the small settlements. In the marketplace at 
noon on the altar of Atigheli a seven-year-old girl 
named Afiwoa Sogbo from Lomé was slaughtered. 
Her body was found with the chest torn open and her 
intestines strewn about the trodden grass, but her 
heart, lungs, and liver had disappeared. Bloodstains 
on the altar at the foot of the tree left no doubt that 
she had been murdered. When the news spread the 
women hurried away from the marketplace which lay 
about half a mile from the scene of the crime and re- 
turned to their native villages. There can be no doubt 
that it was a case of Atigheli, the name usually used in 
Togo and Dahomey to describe the practice especially 
identified with Ghana, the home of many kidnappers 


whose ravages extend as far as Lomé. There seems to 
be a regular exchange of stolen or kidnapped children 
between the two territories or between different re- 
gions of the country. But why on this occasion was the 
child of this village sacrificed and at high noon? Did 
the independence celebrations take such form that 
the sacrifice could not be undertaken in any other 
way? Or have the leaders of the Atigheli cult shown 
their power in a somewhat terrifying fashion in order 
to win back some of their prestige threatened by re- 
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cent political events? No doubt all these factors and 
many others played a part.” 

The dispatch goes on to explain that Atigheli is q 
fetish around which priests have created a powerful 
organization terrorizing the population, forcing off- 
cials to do their will, collecting taxes, laying down laws, 
and passing sentences. The cultural, economic, and 
civilizing activities of the colonial powers in the te- 


gions they occupied threatened the continuation of 
these practices, but it may well take years and perhaps 
decades for the rulers of these new independent states 
to suppress and wipe them out without the aid of the 
white man. The governments of many of these new 
countries have completely eliminated all Europeans 
and must fall back on their own insufficient strength 
or even bring into the government people who want 
to continue these barbaric rites. ‘This increasing reli- 
ance on native administrators and technicians will also 
make it difficult to continue work that they them- 
selves did not begin and with which they themselves 
are not closely identified or connected. Not only may 
barbaric practices receive a new lease on life with in- 
dependence. The highways and railways, the hospitals 
and factories, the schools and housing developments, 
the great plantations and economic establishments 
that the colonial powers helped the colonial countries 
to create have no guarantee of survival and may well 
disintegrate. 

Many regions already report dangerous increases in 
diseases that colonial rule had almost wiped out, in- 
cluding the spread of sleeping sickness and malaria 
through the tsetse fly. Whole districts have become 
battlefields for tribal war. In the province of Kivu in 
the former Belgian Congo, fields have lain fallow for 
the first time in centuries. Famine has followed on a 
scale unknown under colonial rule. European employ- 
ees of a big banana plantation in Guinea told me that 
production had fallen sharply as a result of nationaliza- 
tion, expropriation, and interference by state author- 
ties and threatens to drop still more if the Europeans 
continue to depart. 

If the second danger of which I spoke has to do with 
the loss of what colonial rule created in Black Africa, 
the third danger arises from the fact that independ- 
ence did not bring these peoples peace or lead them to 
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live together in a more neighborly fashion. For the 
fragmentation of large areas into a great number of 
sovereign states split by artificial frontiers has set off 
new conflicts. In some of these new countries the 
dominant political systems have also given rise to a 
clash of imperialist ambitions among regional leaders 
who may be impelled by their failure to cope with 
economic difficulties to seek refuge in foreign adven- 
ture. 

Many of these newly independent states inherit 
their frontiers from the period of colonial domination. 
A real independence movement would not have fol- 
lowed the artificial boundaries laid down by the colo- 
nial powers. It would have rested on national or Afri- 
can foundations. Tribal regions and nations have nat- 
ural or historic boundaries, but under existing circum- 
stances the new states carved from the former colonies 
follow their present frontiers because one great power 
or another happened to land on a certain part of the 
African coast and then subdue a certain region of the 
interior of the continent. Thus tribes that used to 
belong together fell asunder and others who had 
warred against one another found themselves bound 
together in the same state. The development of other 
colonial regions like, for instance, the Belgian Congo, 
was primarily the result of chance and arbitrary deci- 
sion. The boundaries that divide the colonial regions 
in Africa were usually fixed at a conference of great 
powers in Europe where lines were drawn on a map 
and then legalized internationally. 

These are the same boundaries that now separate 
the independent states of Africa one from the other, 
the only difference being that these are no longer 
boundaries between great powers which, at least in 
recent times, no longer wanted to go to war with one 
another in order to expand their colonial possessions 
at the cost of some other great power. Now these fron- 
tiers have become the boundaries of small new states 
that accepted the frontiers laid down by the colonial 
powers only under duress and do not feel in any way 
bound by them. There is hardly any pair of neighbor- 
ing countries anywhere in West Africa that has not 
become engaged in some kind of frontier dispute, the 
point at issue always being that the various tribes 
want re-unification and the elimination of the fron- 
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tiers which had been arbitrarily drawn by the colonial 
powers. 

The latent local hostilities inherent in these situa- 
tions can increase especially if the new nations form 
themselves into blocs modeled on the kind of alliances 
that the great powers used to conclude. Ghana, 
Guinea and Mali have made such an attempt in the 
name of positive neutralism and the common struggle 
against imperialism; and if these three nations have 
little positive in common—the English-speaking poli- 
ticians of Ghana cannot even make themselves under- 
stood to their French-speaking colleagues from Gui- 
nea and Mali—at least they agree on negative matters. 
All share the same aggressive hostility to any African 
state that wants to go its own political way or to re- 
main connected with the Western powers and is de- 
termined to keep Communist influence outside its 
frontiers. Political leaders of these countries like Félix 
Houphouét—Boigny, the Chief of State of the Ivory 
Coast, Léopold Senghor, the President of Senegal, 
Fulbert Youlou, the President of the former French 
Congo, and various others are denounced as neutral- 
ists, Quislings, and traitors to African solidarity. ‘They 
are accused of wanting nothing more than semi-inde- 
pendence and of rejecting the true total independence 
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that Ghana, Guinea and Mali feel they possess. 

In addition to the split within Black Africa between 
the left-neutralist powers and the pro-Western group, 
the old conflict between Arabic Africa and the Africa 
south of the Sahara continues in full force. Indeed it 
sounds almost ridiculous when Abdel Nasser declares 
that “Africa represents an inseparable whole that will 
triumph over imperialism and will develop economi- 
cally through the union of all its inhabitants,” or when 
other African politicians speak of “Pan-Africanism, 
Negritude and the African personality.” 

Now for the fourth danger. After all that I have re- 
lated it is no wonder that communism, whether of 
the Soviet Russian or the Red Chinese style, has 
found an open door for itself in these young African 
states. For the Communists have become past masters 
in the art of playing upon feelings of resentment and 
upon inferiority complexes, from which so many of 
the black politicians suffer. ‘The Communists know 
how to make these politicians their allies in the fight 
against imperialism and neo-colonialism, nor do they 
spare any expense in the propaganda field to try to 
fulfill the desires of ambitious leaders who want to 
convince their people that they are bringing them 
happiness and progress. 
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If one of these politicians wants an Ilyushin or heli- 
copter for his private use, the Soviet Union is always 
ready to give him one free or on credit, often along 
with several airplanes which the new airline of the new 
country will purchase. If the chief of state of such a 
country wants to give spectacular evidence of how 
successful he is in promoting industrialization by 
building a steel mill, a power dam or a factory, the 
Soviet Union stands ready to supply the necessary 
credits and send the necessary engineers and machin- 
ery to carry out the task. Unlike the representatives of 
Western private industry or the representatives of 
Western governments, these Soviet agents pay no at- 
tention to whether or not the undertakings that they 
set in motion actually serve any purpose to the coun- 
try in which they are being built or whether they can 
operate at a profit or create any wealth so long as they 
fulfill propaganda purposes. Invitations have gone to 
the leading politicians of these new African states to 
pay state visits to the Soviet Union, the East bloc 
countries and Red China. Scholarships have been of- 
fered to thousands of African students to attend Com- 
munist high schools and universities. Black agents and 
agitators are also offered special instruction at schools 
devoted to that purpose, and in this way the founda- 
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tions are laid for a far-reaching campaign to permeate 
Africa with Communist influence. But even the best 
informed observer cannot quite make up his mind to 
what extent the Soviet Union and Red China are 
working together and to what extent they are at log- 
gerheads. 

I have no sure cure which the West should follow 
in order to save Black Africa from falling into chaos 
and to prevent that day from dawning when Commu- 
nist control over Africa will make the European colo- 
nial period look like Utopia. But I believe that what 
the Western powers have done in Africa, including 
the development program, which is as extensive as it is 
futile, can accomplish nothing, at least so long as the 
two root-causes of the white man’s lost position in 
Black Africa remain: the fear to which the prospect of 
Soviet Russian intervention gives rise and the guilt 
complex arising from the white man’s bad conscience 
regarding the colored peop'es. 

This guilt complex has led the West to adopt a 
policy of renunciation. Instead of creating a new order 
to replace the shattered colonial order, instead of cre- 
ating new relationships between the former colonial 
powers and the nations over which they used to rule, 
instead of linking the grant of independence with cer- 
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tain guarantees that must be fulfilled, the Western 
powers, plagued by their bad conscience and upset by 
the outcry against colonialism and imperialism, have 
simply quit the field and thereby created a vacuum 
which powers of destruction have filled. ‘The Western 
powers have renounced the role of leadership which 
belongs to them, not because the white race has any 
superiority but because they are the guardians of 
civilization, the representatives of progress and free- 
dom, today and in the days to come. 

Nowhere has the Western powers’ renunciation of 
its role as the civilized leader of the world produced 
such disastrous effects as in the Congo. Perhaps one 
must see that country in person in order to grasp the 
tragedy of the political change. When it became nec- 
essary to send an international force to the Congo to 
prevent the country from falling into total barbarism, 
the civilized powers, and I expressly do not say the 
white powers, but the members of the United Na- 
tions, dominated by their guilt complexes, would not 
use soldiers from these civilized countries but turned 
over the rescue mission primarily to troops from the 
Arab and black countries of Africa. No wonder the 
Communist members of the United Nations agreed 
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to this solution. It accorded fully with their interests. 

At the end of January 1961, 16,912 soldiers wearing 
the blue helmets of the United Nations had gone to 
the Congo. Here is a breakdown of these forces on 
a regional basis: Black Africa provided 7,196 men; 
the Arab countries provided 6,619 men; the Asian 
countries, 1,763 men; European countries, Ireland and 
Sweden, provided a total of 1,354 men. This means 
that almost every other U.N. soldier in the Congo is 
a black man, and that more than 15,000 Afro-Asian 
soldiers confront fewer than 1,500 Europeans. 

Of course these African and Asian contingents to 
the Congo include some well-disciplined units. The 
breaches of discipline among the troops of Ghana 
turned out to be more the exception than the rule, 
Nor in most cases did the black soldiers in the United 
Nations command make common cause with their 
black brothers from the Congo or defy orders from 
the organization itself. Nevertheless, | am convinced 
that developments in the Congo would have followed 
quite a different course if the United Nations troops 
there had been assembled differently and if the West- 
ern world had taken upon itself the mission that it 
would never a few years ago have turned over to the 
colored peoples under any circumstances. For the 
Western nations have a real interest in preventing 
chaos from spreading into the heart of the African 
continent and destroying everything that a Western 
land has created there. 

I have no idea what the ultimate consequences of 
the events in the Congo will be on relations between 
the black and white peoples. But I am convinced that 
dispatches describing white United Nations soldiers 
without arms letting themselves be molested by armed 
colored soldiers of the United Nations and pictures of 
Belgian prisoners kneeling down before men wearing 
Lumumba uniforms and the enormous predominance 
of the black troops from the young African nations 
will give rise to amazement and disillusionment; and 
the white man has brought this disillusionment upon 
himself. 

The West will lose Africa if it does not get over its 
bad conscience and if it does not show that it is proud 
of what it has done there and that it has decided to 
use all its power to fend off destruction and chaos, 
whether of the black, white or red variety. 
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MAO'S STRATEGY 
AAND_ TACTICS 


Translated from HUNG CH’I, China, October 1960 


Much has been written and said about the conflict between Mao Tse-tung’s China 
and Khrushchev’s Soviet Union. There are indications that this “ideological” 
divergency between the two great powers of the Communist world is far from 
resolued—despite resolutions adopted unanimously and statements signed 
unanimously by all the Communist Parties. 

Basically the conflict revolves around the question whether war, meaning 
nuclear war, is inevitable, or even desirable as a vehicle of the Communist 
revolution. Khrushchev’s main military spokesman Major General Nikolai A. 
Talensky has warned that nuclear war can only lead to mutual annihilation 
(ATLAS, March 1961). 

Just as Talensky’s article provided the Soviet position for the November 1960 
meeting of the World Communist leadership, so the article reprinted below can 
be considered the statement of the Chinese position. (Characteristic of 
Communist Chinese theoretical writing are the endless repetitions of a single 
theme. We have eliminated most of these repetitions.) This article was written at 
the same time as Talensky’s, in October 1960; it appeared in Red Flag, the 
organ of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party. It is based on 
the concept of the “paper tiger,” which Mao Tse-tung propounded in August 
1946, a year after Hiroshima, to the American-born writer Anna Louise Strong as 
follows: “The atomic bomb is a paper tiger . . . terrible to look at, but not so 
strong asit seems...” In this interview, held in a cave office in Yenan, Mao 
Tse-tung defined the paper tiger as “a ferocious-looking creature that 
scares people, but is really made of cardboard.” 

This Red Flag article embodies a slogan launched in China in 1958: “Regard 
the enemy disdainfully in strategy, regard the enemy seriously in tactics.” In 
leninist language “strategy” means the long term or ultimate perspective (the 
victory of communism in the whole world), whereas “tactics” refers to the zigs 
and zags of such Communist policies as the United Front or the Hitler-Stalin pact. 

The ideological differences between the Chinese and the Soviet Communist 
leaders are not new. In the spring of 1947 Liu Shao-chi, whom the Chinese 
Communists consider their second greatest marxist thinker, stated that “Mao 
Tse-tung’s great accomplishment has been to change marxism from a European 
toan Asian form... he has created a Chinese or Asian form of marxism.” 
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This statement came at the time when the Chinese Communists were preparing 
for the great, decisive offensive against Chiang Kai-shek, which they call “the 
Third Revolutionary Civil War.” The truce that the Chinese Communists and 
Nationalists had negotiated under Gen. George C. Marshall's auspices expired 
on June 30, 1946. Subsequently both sides moved into position for the final phase 
of the struggle. Stalin disagreed with the Chinese Communists on the timing of 
the offensive—and, therefore, on other matters. But Mao Tse-tung attacked and 
won. It was this victory, which he considers his victory, that confirmed Mao Tse- 
tung in his conception of the paper tiger and in his rejection of the “timid” ap- 


proach to war, even nuclear war. 


EXACTLY on the eleventh anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Chinese People’s Republic, the fourth 
volume of The Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung made 
its appearance. We warmly celebrate the establish- 
ment of the Chinese People’s Republic and warmly 
celebrate the publication of the fourth volume of The 
Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung. [In the English edi- 
tion the first three volumes appeared in four volumes; 
the fourth has not yet been published.] The victory of 
the Chinese Revolution eleven years ago marked a 
turning point in Chinese history. This victory over- 
threw the reactionary regime of imperialism, feudal- 
ism, and bureaucratic capitalism that had weighed 
upon the heads of the Chinese people, inaugurated a 
new China of the people’s dictatorship, and opened 
up a new era in Chinese history. As a result of this vic- 
tory, the Chinese people stood up; finally the day had 
dawned when the Chinese people emerged from 
abasement into a position of eminence. The victory of 
the Chinese Revolution is an event which, following 
upon the victory of the October Revolution in Russia 
and the victory in the world struggle against fascism, 
has extraordinary historical significance. The victory 
of the Chinese Revolution smashed the eastern front 
of imperialism and inflicted a mortal blow on the colo- 
nial system of imperialism. It has greatly strengthened 
the socialist camp headed by the Soviet Union; it has 
altered still further the world’s aspect; it has provided 
great stimulus to peoples of the whole world now 
struggling for liberation from the oppression of im- 
perialism and of reactionary cliques. 

The victory of the Chinese Revolution is a victory 
of marxism-leninism, a victory of the thought of 
Mao Tse-tung. Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s theoretical 
guidance performed an extremely great and decisive 
function in the Chinese people’s victories in the pro- 
tracted revolutionary struggle against domestic and 
foreign enemies. Comrade Mao Tse-tung is a master at 
combining the general basic principles of marxism- 
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leninism with the concrete practices of the Chinese 
Revolution. . . . The period of the third revolutionary 
civil war [1946-49] was a period of decisive battles be. 
tween revolution and counter-revolution in the stage 
of the Chinese democratic revolution, it was the 
period when the Chinese Revolution went from local- 
ized victories to nationwide victory. . . . ‘The Kuomin- 
tang reactionary regime, supported by American im- 
perialism, was utterly destroyed. 

After victory in the War of Resistance against 
Japan, China stood at a crossroads. American impeti- 
alism and the reactionary Chiang Kai-shek clique 
wanted to convert China into an American colony. 
The Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese peo- 
ple wanted to transform China into a new China of 
the popular masses, led by the proletariat. In those 
circumstances, whether our Party should choose the 
revolutionary line and resolutely lead the people of the 
entire country to overthrow the reactionary clique; or 
whether it should choose a line of opportunism, throw 
away the fruits of the people’s victory, and compro- 
mise with and surrender to, imperialism and its lackeys 
—this was the big problem regarding the destiny of the 
Chinese nation. At the beginning of the third revolu- 
tionary civil war, the conditions of the Chinese peo 
ple’s struggle were most difficult. In comparative 
strengths, the Chiang Kai-shek Kuomintang at that 
time occupied the superior position. They had a mili- 
tary strength of over 4,000,000 men, controlled an area 
with more than 300,000,000 people, occupied the big 
towns, had possession of all the equipment of the 
million-man Japanese invader force, and besides were 
receiving tremendous military and financial help from 
the United States Government. And the People’s Lib- 
eration Army at that time had only 1,200,000 men. 
The Liberated Areas had little over 100,000,000 popv- 
lation; and, because the land reform had not yet been 
completed and the counter-revolution not yet wiped 
out, the revolutionary rear was not yet consolidated. 
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Under these conditions, the American and Chiang 
[Kai-shek] reactionary clique, with fanfare and clamor, 
recklessly thought to use a counter-revolutionary civil 
war to overwhelm the Chinese people. ‘Taking a stand 
on the position of the real proletarian revolutionary 
group, Comrade Mao Tsse-tung manifested the great 
and heroic spirit of the Chinese proletariat, and 
pointed out to the Party and the people that the do- 
mestic and foreign reactionary cliques must be de- 
feated, and certainly could be defeated. He pointed 
out that it was necessary to oppose decisively that 
weak and incapable thinking of right opportunism 
which feared American imperialism, which overesti- 
mated the strength of the reactionary Kuomintang 
clique, which did not dare to vanquish them [the re- 
actionaries| and did not dare to win victory. It was 
under the guidance of Comrade Mao T’se-tung’s revo- 
lutionary line that the Chinese people defeated the 
powerful enemy and won victory. 

When the American-Chiang reactionary clique 
launched the nation-wide civil war, Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung told American correspondent Anna Louise 
Strong: “All reactionary cliques are like paper tigers. 
In appearance, the reactionary cliques have a frighten- 
ing form, but in fact they have no strength that cannot 
be dealt with. Looking at the problem from the long- 
term point of view, the great strength really resides not 
with the reactionary clique but with the people.” Re- 
lying upon rich historical experience, Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung pointed out that the powerful Tsar of Russia 
was no more than a paper tiger, and that the Russian 
Revolution in one gust blew him away; that the same 
thing happened to the reactionary cliques of Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Japanese imperialism. Chiang Kai-shek 
and his supporters, the American reactionary clique, 
are also paper tigers. Comrade Mao 'T’se-tung’s viewing 
all reactionary cliques as paper tigers is identical with 
Lenin’s calling the imperialists “empty frames” and 
viewing the British and French imperialists, who were 
“the so-called rulers of the world,” as “clay giants.” 
With regard to the international situation at that 
time, Comrade Mao 'T’se-tung pointed out that the 
imperialistic and anti-democratic camp headed by the 
United States “is opposing the entire democratic force 
headed by the Soviet Union, is preparing for war in the 
hope that at some remote time in the future they can 
one day launch World War III and defeat the demo- 
cratic forces. This is a mad scheme. The democratic 
forces of the whole world must defeat this scheme, and 
will be fully able to defeat it. The strength of the anti- 
imperialist camp of the world has surpassed the 
strength of the imperialist camp. ‘The superiority is on 
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our side, and it is not on the side of the enemy. ... 
Regarding imperialism and all reactionary cliques as 
paper tigers is one of Comrade Mao T'se-tung’s basic 
strategic concepts. Comrade Mao T’se-tung teaches us 
that all marxist-leninists who genuinely wish to lead 
oppressed peoples to overthrow reactionary regimes 
then must dare to struggle, must dare to win. Comrade 
Mao Tsse-tung has many times pointed out that in 
strategy we should regard the enemy and difficulties 
with disdain, and at the same time in a particular tacti- 
cal situation we must also regard the enemy and difh- 
culties seriously. These two aspects must be intimately 
combined. Summing up the experience of the second 
revolutionary war [1927-36], Comrade Mao T’se-tung 
said: “our strategy is to pit one against ten; our tactics 
are to pit ten against one.” This guiding principle of 
Comrade Mao T’se-tung’s is not only suitable for us in 
advancing our military struggles but is also suitable for 
use in political struggles. It is not only suitable for use 
in overthrowing the enemy but is also suitable for 
doing all work well, and in winning out against all difh- 
culties on the road to progress. Comrade Mao ‘T’se- 
tung said: 
“[We] oppose overestimation of the enemy's 
strength. Examples are: fear of American imperi- 
alism, fear of going to the Kuomintang areas to 
fight battles, fear of wiping out the comprador- 
feudal system and of dividing up the landlords’ 
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land and confiscating bureaucratic capital; fear of 
protracted warfare, et cetera. All this is wrong. 
World-wide imperialism and the reactionary 
Chiang Kai-shek group’s regime in China have 
already rotted and have no future. We have rea- 
son to regard them lightly. We have an assurance, 
we have confidence that we shall defeat all 
China’s domestic and foreign enemies. But as re- 
gards each particular situation, as regards each 
specific problem of struggle (whether it is a mili- 
tary, political, economic or ideological struggle), 
then the enemy is definitely not to be regarded 
lightly. On the contrary, we should in each case 
regard the enemy seriously, concentrate all 
strength to do battle, and then be able to achieve 
victory... .” 

During the Chinese revolutionary wat, our army ex- 
ecuted the battle procedure of “concentration of a 
superior force of military strength to wipe out the 
enemy piecemeal,” which is a condensed manifestation 
of Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s concept of regarding the 
enemy seriously in tactics. Comrade Mao Tsse-tung 
always emphasizes that there should be serious prepa- 
ration to fight a battle, that a battle lacking prepara- 
tion and lacking assurance [of victory] should not be 
fought. There must be concentration of decisive su- 
perior military strength for each battle, the concentra- 
tion of twice, three times, four times, sometimes as 
much as five or six times the enemy’s military strength, 
in order to annihilate the enemy completely. . . . 

Those various comrades within our Party guilty of 
the error of right deviation or the error of left devia- 
tion have all violated Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s con- 
cept of regarding the enemy disdainfully in strategy 
and regarding the enemy seriously in tactics. Right 
opportunism, like the right opportunism of Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu during the first revolutionary civil war [1924- 
27], always considered the counter-revolutionary forces 
too powerful to deal with and did not dare to regard 
them disdainfully in strategy and did not dare to carry 
out a struggle against them, did not dare to mobilize 
the masses and lead the masses to seize victory, and 
adopted a policy of capitulation vis-a-vis the reaction- 
ary clique. Left opportunism [Li Li-san in 1930 and Po 
Ku in the mid-thirties], much like the left opportun- 
ism [that appeared] three times during the second rev- 
olutionary war, always adopted a reckless attitude to- 
ward the struggle with the enemy. It did not regard the 
enemy seriously in tactics, did not recognize that the 
revolution demands preparation for the subjective or- 
ganization of forces, was unable to utilize the enemy’s 
inner contradictions and unite all possible allies, and 
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adopted the policy of acting blindly. In the history of 
our Party, both the rightist and leftist opportunist 
lines caused a reduction of revolutionary strength, and 
caused the revolution to meet rebuffs and defeats 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s concept of regarding the 
enemy disdainfully in strategy and regarding the en. 
emy seriously in tactics is precisely the scientific con. 
clusion of the historical experience of combating these 
erroneous lines. This concept not only manifests 
boundless loyalty to the cause of the proletarian revo. 
lution, a great fearless courage, the determination and 
faith of daring to seize revolutionary victory, but also 
manifests the wisdom of marxism-leninism, skill in 
waging struggle against the enemy, skill in winning 
victory step by step. . . . The forces of reaction must 
perish; the new-born forces must triumph. This ob- 
jective law operates without regard to men’s wills. ... 

There are some who, starting from a metaphysical 
world outlook, consider that regarding the enemy dis 
dainfully in strategy and regarding all reactionary 
cliques as paper tigers means falling into “adventur- 
ism.” Others consider that regarding the enemy ser: 
ously in tactics means overestimating the enemy’ 
strength and underestimating one’s own. These people 
do not understand that everything in the world, in- 
cluding imperialism and all reactionary cliques, has a 
dual character. Their ways of thinking are subjective 
and one-sided. Because they disdain the enemy’s strat- 
egy, they find it impossible not to disdain his tactics. 
Obviously these people do not understand manrxist 
dialectics. 

Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s concept for regarding the 
enemy disdainfully in strategy and regarding the en 
emy seriously in tactics has armed and stimulated the 
Chinese Communists and the Chinese people, en- 
abling them to develop a strong revolutionary faith 
and determination, causing them to assume the cor 
rect methods of struggle to vanquish the enemy and 
overcome difficulties, causing them to combine revolt- 
tionary courage with revolutionary wisdom, causing 
them to take the spirit of daring to be victorious and 
the fine art of struggle and to join them together. For 
the overthrow of the enemy and the grasping of vic- 
tory, this has had great significance. Regarding the 
enemy disdainfully in strategy, and at the same time 
regarding the enemy seriously in tactics is a funda 
mental law for vanquishing the enemy. This law has 
already been proved by the revolutionary experience 
of past history, proved by the experience of the Chi- 
nese Revolution, and hereafter will continue still to be 
proved by the victorious development of the people's 
world revolution. ... 
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BACKGROUND TO UPHEAVAL 


KOREA TODAY 


Translated from RELAZIONI INTERNAZIONALI, Rome, 15 April 1961 


First Year 
of the New Regime 


Paolo Beonio-Brocchieri 


When the article reproduced below was written the 
“new” South Korean regime was still in power. In 


_ May it was overthrown by the Army. 


Mr. Beonio-Brocchieri’s analysis of the Korean 
scene in the post-Syngman Rhee era provides the 
background for the continuous unrest in the coun- 
try. 

The author of the article is a young Italian stu- 
dent of Far Eastern Affairs, editor of the quarterly 
Civilta Cinese. He studied Far Eastern languages 
and culture in Milan and in Tokyo and contributes 
frequently to both Italian and Japanese publica- 
tions. Relazioni Internationali is published by the 
Milan Institute of International Political Studies, a 
government-supported organization. 


SOUTH KOREA has just passed the first anniversary 
of its new regime in an atmosphere of restlessness and 
suspense that had begun to develop as soon as it had 
become obvious that the students would use the occa- 
sion of the anniversary to demonstrate their dissatis- 
faction with the new regime. Even if the riots at Taegu 
involved only small groups and were immediately put 
down, they showed that the fears had been justified. 
A brief survey of the most important events during 
the last year in Korea will indicate the problems Syng- 
man Rhee left behind him when he left for his second 
exile, and the programs and hopes of the new govern- 
ment and of the students, who are at present dissatis- 
fed with the results. 


and SASANGGE MONTHLY, Seoul, March 1961 


The beginning of the republic’s three-month crisis 
can be set at March 15, 1960, when the elections took 
place. Owing to the death of Chough Pyunk Ok, 
Rhee was the only candidate on the list and his vic- 
tory, together with that of his intimate friend Lee over 
John Chang for the Vice Presidency, was greeted with 
evident ill humor in Korea and with harsh comment 
in the foreign press, but they did not immediately 
arouse an effective protest movement. It was only a 
month later on April 19 that the students, exasperated 
by Rhee’s increasingly repressive tactics, organized an 
impressive demonstration which the police suppressed 
bloodily, while the army’s lack of interest in support- 
ing the government became evident. ‘The old dictator 
proclaimed martial law, but the riots continued for 
a whole week, and Herter’s pronouncement on April 
24, in which he declared cautiously in favor of the 
demonstrators, brought about Rhee’s precipitous res- 
ignation on April 26. Foreign Minister Chung Huh, 
considered an expert rather than a politician and not 
associated with the President’s excesses, was appointed 
to succeed him as the head of the provisional govern- 
ment. 

Though criticized from various quarters, Chung 
Huh stayed in power until the July 26 elections and 
handled some of the most important constitutional 
changes, including the restoration of the parliamen- 
tary democracy. The elections meant, of course, the 
disappearance of the Liberals as a political group, and 
the Democrats won an absolute majority. Of the 233 
seats in Parliament, 172 went to the Democrats, thirty-: 
six to the Independents, and twenty-five to other 
parties. The Democratic Administration (selected not 
without difficulty because of two separate trends in the 
Party) with John Chang at its head found itself 
forced to face a series of most difficult problems. 
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Apart from the juridical and social chaos in which 
Rhee’s dictatorship had left his country and the wide- 
spread suspicion and irritation among the people, the 
new government confronted the following difficulties: 

1. In the field of foreign relations, South Korea 
found itself practically isolated. To his violent anti- 
communism Rhee had added immutable hatred for 
Japan. This meant that the nearest country with 
which Seoul had friendly relations was Nationalist 
China, nearly a thousand miles away. 

2. Rhee’s anti-communism was hardly expressed in 
moderate or realistic terms. One of the most frequent- 
ly recurring themes in his propaganda was the “armed 
march to the north.” This attitude required that dis- 
proportionately large sums be spent for military pur- 
poses. 

3. If foreign policy considerations were to be re- 
flected in economic planning and trade with Com- 
munist countries was out of the question, Rhee could 
have turned to Japan as an ideal commercial partner 
and also as a low-cost supplier of the many products 
the Korean economy needs. Instead, it is well known 
that Korea was forced to buy Japanese goods at Hong 
Kong, paying much higher prices for them. Apart 
from commercial difficulties, however, the Korean 
economy was in serious difficulties for internal reasons 
having their origin in the structure of the country it- 
self, dificulties aggravated by Rhee’s bad government. 
Essentially agricultural, the country is overpopulated 
with its 23 million inhabitants, and the population in- 
crease is at the rate of 500,000 per year. The partition 
of the country has cut each section from its natural 
complement, blocking cooperation between the pop- 
ulous and agricultural South and the North, which 
had developed industrial centers under Japanese dom- 
ination. Throughout the post-war years, the South Ko- 
rean economy has been sustained by vast sums from 
America. However, political corruption has been such 
that a very high percentage of the aid has ended up in 
the pockets of functionaries or has gone to build up 
the regime’s police organization. 

The new regime found itself facing these problems. 
Chung Huh took direct and immediate measures to 
alleviate the situation during his brief months in 
power. He not only denounced the corruption of the 
Liberals and their abolition of the presidential system, 
but he also made the first moves toward the re-estab- 
lishment of ties with Japan. John Chang continued in 
these directions and found a modus vivendi for the 
problem of the Koreans living in Japan, a problem 
which seemed particularly difficult because serious 
matters of principle were involved. A compromise was 
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proposed regarding the Rhee fishing line, about which 
the Japanese were particularly sensitive, and trade was 
finally resumed between the two countries. 

Nevertheless, the establishment of relations soon 
appeared to be more difficult than many had thought 
last year, partly because popular hatred for the con- 
querors of the past, a hatred which Rhee had skillfully 
stimulated, proved very strong. The quite other than 
friendly welcome given last autumn to the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, Kosaka, showed this clearly. Sec. 
ondly, the new government finds it extremely difficult 
to make those sacrifices which seem necessary in order 
to create good relations between the two countries in- 
sofar as the opposition labels each compromise as a 
humiliating defeat before the traditional enemy. 
Chang is also working to raise the moral standards of 
the governing class and has in large measure succeed- 
ed in ending the dissipation of American aid through 
corruption. 

In trying to reorganize the structure of the country, 
Chang has taken measures to remove the military 
from political life and to reorganize and drastically re- 
duce the armed forces, which amounted to 600,000 
men and required an expenditure of forty per cent of 
the state budget. Furthermore, he has tried to define 
police powers more precisely and has removed a num- 
ber of restrictions on civil liberty. He has renounced 
Rhee’s adventurism in foreign policy, abandoning the 
theme of reunification of the country by force. While 
holding firmly to his own anti-Communist position, 
Chang has declared himself favorable in principle to 
a reunification plan based on free elections in both 
parts of the country. 

Despite this impressive series of initiatives, the eco- 
nomic situation does not show (and perhaps could 
not have shown) many signs of improvement. Because 
of the lack of funds, the majority of the factories are 
producing at half capacity. Several large enterprises ac- 
cused of illegal activity under Rhee fear that special 
measures will be taken against them and they will 
doubtless prefer to close rather than face an uncertain 
future. Democratic pressures are particularly strong 
outside the cities, where the unemployment rate 1s 
high and where, according to calculations, about 280, 
000 people are insufficiently fed. Particularly disturb- 
ing is the rise in the price of rice, which this year cost 
sixty per cent more than it did last year—even during 
the winter, a season which is traditionally stable. 

On January 1 Chang decided to devalue the hwan, 
bringing it from 650 per dollar to 1,000 hwan per dol- 
lar. This is a step which should have been taken a 
long time ago and for which there had been consid- 
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erable American pressure. For reasons of prestige the 
preceding government had always refused. Neverthe- 
iess, the official value of the hwan is still considerably 
below its real value, which last December hovered 
gound 1,300 hwan per dollar. A month later, at the 
beginning of February, Chang made a further devalua- 
tion taking the hwan to 1,300 in the hope (this was 
the oficial explanation) of obtaining more American 
aid. However, it would seem that these two precipi- 
tous and drastic actions have not been enough to keep 
pace with the free market where the exchange is at 
present more than 1,450 hwan per dollar. On the other 
hand, the devaluation, which was probably a sound 
enough step generally speaking, provoked immediate 
price increases which were not followed by analogous 
wage increases, thus adding to the country’s economic 
difficulties. 

To meet this serious situation, the government ini- 
tiated a new political plan at the beginning of the year 
which provided, among other things, a series of long- 
term economic measures aimed at the development 
of certain industrial sectors, including electric power, 
which is to increase from 330,000 kilowatt hours to 
1,330,000 in seven years, and coal, for which an in- 
crease from five to twelve million tons is anticipated 
in the same period. The improvement of transporta- 
tion through more railroads, roads and port equip- 
ment is also planned. 

The government’s plan for the first year includes: 

1. the strengthening of internal security, and es- 
pecially of coastal patrols; 

2, economic development and improvement in 
standards of government morality; 

3, stabilization of the economic situation on the 
basis of a free economy; 

4. completion of large defense projects, land recla- 
mation and water supply improvements, and 

). inauguration of a building program which would 
create 20,000 new housing units per year. 

The anticipated cost of this plan is ten billion hwan. 

The last two points of this program demonstrate 
the government’s eagerness to decrease unemploy- 
ment and to attract students to projects useful to the 
public since the students are considered a possible cen- 
ter of anti-government agitation. The fourth point will 
(evelop into a “national construction movement” 
costing an estimated $28,200,000 which will depend 
in large measure on the cooperation of the students. 

The new administration is demonstrating consider- 
able initiative. Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten 
that the scope of choice within its political program 
narrow. This is true particularly because South Ko- 
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rea’s geographical position does not leave it many al- 
ternatives. In addition the Democrats in power today 
are not very different ideologically from the Liberals 
of yesterday. Thus it is clear that the Democratic ad- 
ministration can hardly be expected to change direc- 
tion radically or to try new economic and social experi- 
ments. ‘This will perhaps be the students’ prime ob- 
jection since they tend to criticize the past severely 
and to demand greater freedom of thought and of ac- 
tion. At present, despite the tension and a few riots, 
one can hardly speak of a real antagonism between the 
government and the students (who represent the in- 
tellectual and military circles which provoked the 
change of government of a year ago). Nevertheless, 
though his task is very dificult, Chang must act quick- 
ly to stabilize the country and especially its industry. 
If he cannot show positive results soon, he risks losing 
the support shown him last July. 


The Problem 


of the Intelligentsia 
Man-kap Lee 


Korea today has more college graduates than she 
can provide jobs for. Every year more than half the 
sixteen thousand college graduates find themselves 
without jobs and with no prospects of employment. 
A leading Korean sociologist Man-kap Lee declares 
the great number of unemployed intellectuals may 
provide the most important element of social un- 
rest in present-day Korea. 

The following is an extract from his analysis of 
this preblem published in the Sasangge Monthly 
(The World of Ideas). Founded eight years ago, the. 
periodical is the best known and the most widely 
read magazine among the Korean intellectuals. 


SINCE THE liberation of Korea in 1945, the expan- 
sion and growth of education has been one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in Korean society. ‘This de- 
velopment has been carried out with zeal but without 
sound planning, and the quality of the educational in- 
stitutions as well as their graduates has suffered. Con- 
sequently we are confronted with an unfortunate situ- 
ation in which numerous graduates are unemployed. 

Since the modernization of Korea began, the ideals 
of a free and sovereign independent nation have been 
emphasized as the highest national good, and educa- 
tion has been regarded as one of the most effective in- 
struments for realizing the national goals. As far back 
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as the turn of the century the Independent Daily, the 
first modern newspaper published in Korea, constant- 
ly stressed the importance and the urgency of educa- 
tion in order to build a strong, independent, and 
modernized Korea. 

When Korea was reborn after World War II, the 
importance of education was again vigorously empha- 
sized, for the new Republic required well-trained 
cadres. People observed that education brought higher 
social status and better incomes. Moreover, education 
for many became possible for the first time. Although 
the wealth and prestige of the landowning class were 
declining, the general standard of living was improv- 
ing as Koreans filled positions formerly held by the 
Japanese and as the nation profited from American 
aid. The many former tenants in the rural areas also 
were living better. The Conscription Act granted a 
postponement of military service to those in school. 
The result of all these factors was the sudden and ex- 
plosive expansion of the colleges. 

However valuable education may be for the indi- 
viduals and the country, it has to be planned and di- 
rected to realize its full value. The old temple schools, 
for example, would not be appropriate to train the 
young people in today’s modern society since they de- 
voted all their efforts to reading the classics. What we 
need today in Korea is more technicians who can be 
the foundation of the country rather than more aspir- 
ing politicians. 

In 1941 there was one imperial university, nine pub- 
lic junior colleges, and ten private junior colleges in 
Korea. In the ten Japanese-controlled institutions of 
higher education (2,500 students and 510 faculty and 
staff members) Japanese students predominated; Ko- 
rean students made up less than one-third of the stu- 
dent body, most of them majoring in the natural sci- 
ences. On the other hand, only a very few of the 3,500 
Korean students enrolled in the private junior colleges 
operated by the Koreans or foreign missionaries were 
studying the natural sciences. 

As of 1959 there were fifty-one universities and col- 
leges in South Korea with about three thousand col- 
lege teachers and almost eighty thousand students 
(65,800 men and 13,700 women); fifty-seven per cent 
were majoring in non-science subjects. ‘The student- 
faculty ratio is an astonishing twenty-five to one com- 
pared with the nine to one under the Japanese rule. 
In addition, the students are compelled to listen to 
unprepared lectures by the professors, to shiver in class- 
rooms without adequate heating facilities, and to study 
in inadequately equipped libraries. 

Although they are now taking more courses, the 
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content and quality of the courses are inferior, | 
seems they concentrate on the theoretical and spec, 
lative rather than on the practical, which might } 
useful in the future. It is not surprising therefore ty 
see many students without a profound grasp of subjeq 
matter; and their papers and class discussions are oftey 
chaotic and vague. The responsibility falls on the go. 
ernment and the college administrators rather than q 
the students themselves. The sad fact, however, is tha 
these inadequately prepared college graduates are ly 
ing mass produced. 

During the Japanese administration of Korea it ha 
been estimated that there were about seven thousan( 
college graduates in Korea, including the Japanese, 
and about twenty thousand Koreans were studying in 
Japan, somewhat more than half of them in colleg 
level institutions. It is therefore safe to say that the 
Japanese administered the whole of Korea with fewe 
college graduates than are coming out of the college 
and universities of South Korea alone. 

This chaotic state is in part the result of the Korea 
Government’s failure to develop any basic plan con 
cerning college trained manpower in Korea. The Gov. 
ernment established many national universitie, 
granted the charters for the establishment of new co 
leges, and approved their expansion without any con 
cern for the future needs. In addition, some of the 
people who established and expanded the new institu 
tions of higher education were impelled by privat 
interest rather than the well-being of the society as: 
whole. 

For a while after World War II college graduate 
were in a great demand in Korea due to the seriou 
lack of properly trained personnel after the evacuation 
of the Japanese. If we consider the fact that those who 
took over the vacant posts were relatively young, the 
prospects for new graduates to replace the old is no 
encouraging. The days of expansion of the Korea 
armed forces have long passed, and many of the col 
lege trained service men are being discharged thereby 
intensifying the employment crisis. 

The many Korean students studying abroad ar 
beginning to come back after finishing their studies 
Although they no longer receive as favorable treat 
ment as before, they are still relatively well-trained 
compared with the Korean college graduates, an 
many of them possess better family backgrounds, thus 
they have the best prospects for getting jobs. 

It seems quite obvious that it is almost impossibl 
for the graduates of second-rate Korean colleges 0 
obtain good positions. 

But unfortunately they will settle for nothing belov 
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their highest expectations. Most of the college gradu- 
ates will not consider going to the rural areas or small 
towns to do construction work even if they can not 
fnd employment in the big cities, and they usually 
choose to stay in the cities without jobs or prospects. 
This attitude toward work is a reflection of national, 
social and cultural traditions. The students have heard 
often enough that in choosing an occupation, there is 
no distinction of rank and class. For them this slogan 
is strictly an ideal for others to practice while they con- 
tinue to hope to become influential leaders of govern- 
ment, using family connections and other dubious 
means. In other words, the attitude of the majority of 
the Korean students is still based on the attitude of 
their forebears. 

Since the revolution of April 19, 1960, which ousted 
the Syngman Rhee regime, the young intellectuals 
and students have been talking a great deal about 
“wiping out the old order.” -Although the slogan 
may mean many different things, it seems to me to 
call for a new attitude toward positions of prestige 
and toward using family, school, or local connections 
to obtain high posts, and self-sacrifice when the gen- 
eral interests are involved. ‘The students condemn the 
old way of thinking and acting. I suspect, however, 
that the majority of them still value prestige and are 
actually aspiring to achieve positions of prestige. In- 
deed the students are fighting among themselves to 
obtain leadership within their organizations and to 
become successful politicians or high government offi- 
cials. 

On the surface, the institutions of higher education 
in Korea aim to supply new cadres and able servants 
for the society and the nation. It is tragic that they 
have actually been contributing to mass production of 
status seekers. 


Korea Today 


Although there are so many status seekers, only a 
few new openings are available. In 1958 the Korean 
universities and colleges graduated 15,900 men and 
women, of whom 3,900 are employed today. There 
was of course a certain percentage of the women grad- 
uates who did not seek employment; some of the men 
entered the military services, and a few went to gradu- 
ate schools in Korea and abroad. It can be assumed, 
however, that at least one half of the graduates are 
still seeking work. 

Parents have to contribute at least one million 
hwan for tuition and fees during the four years in col- 
lege. [One dollar is equivalent to 1,300 hwan and the 
per capita income of South Korea is estimated at a 
little above one hundred dollars per year.| 

The plethora of unemployed intelligentsia not only 
creates great financial loss for the students and their 
parents but, more importantly, provides an important 
source of social unrest. The unfavorable employment 
situation cause$ the Korean parents, strongly influ- 
enced by the Confucian philosophy and possessing 
exaggerated expectations for high positions for their 
children, to despair. At the same time, the disillu- 
sioned and frustrated graduates become more and 
more financially dependent upon their parents. 

The mass unemployment of the intellectuals, I be- 
lieve, is one of the most important factors in the cur- 
rent social unrest in Korea, and this dangerous social 
unrest is rapidly intensifying. The disillusioned intel- 
lectuals may resent those who have succeeded and 
even be susceptible to North Korean Communist 
propaganda. ‘Their energy may be directed toward 
what sociologist Robert Merton has called “‘innova- 
tion” —however it is quite possible that they may be 
driven to “rebellion,” thus gravely jeopardizing the 
stability of Korean society. 
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FROM THE WORLD PRESS 
OF YESTERDAY AND TODAy 


CUBA: 98 and ‘61 


“If the United States’ conduct cannot be justified, it can at least be excused, for, 
observing the appearance rather than the spirit of neutrality, it encouraged 

a revolution against a bad government; a further excuse lies in the fact that it 
now openly wants to extinguish the flames of a disorder which causes it serious 
moral and material harm. Its biggest mistake was letting itself be caught without 
being sufficiently prepared.” 

Thus Nuova Antologia of Rome, commenting on April 16 on conditions in 
Cuba. But the year was 1898, when the United States helped the Cubans rid 
themselves of a tyrannical regime imposed from abroad. Sixty-three years later, 
the United States again tried to help the Cuban people rid themselves of another 
tyrannical regime, one also having important ties outside the hemisphere. But 
with significant differences. In 1898 the United States declared war on Spain and 
sent its armed forces into action in the Pacific as well as in the Caribbean. In 
1961 the United States issued no declaration of war; its armed forces took no 
part in the fighting, all of which occurred in and around Cuba; it lost its Cuban 
gamble of 1961 much more swiftly and much more completely than it won its war 
with Spain in 1898. 

To many Europeans Uncle Sam still looks like a dollar-chasing bully, devoid 
of the finer instincts. To other Europeans the United States still looks like the last, 
best hope for Western civilization. The American view of the American destiny — 
and of the world in which that destiny will succeed or fail—has undergone more 
and deeper changes. In 1898 the war against Spain filled many Americans with 
shame and regret. Anti-imperialists in both major parties viewed the liberation of 
Cuba from Spanish rule as a mere excuse for raising the Stars and Stripes over 
the Philippines. But the advocates of war with Spain easily won through as they 
talked “manifest destiny” in connection with the annexation of the Philippines 
while pledging freedom to Cuba. 

The very division of opinion inside the United States in 1898 testified to 
the vitality of its people and the confidence of its government. No such division 
exists today, and the vitality and confidence have diminished, too. The plight 
of the undeveloped, the underdeveloped, and the developing countries—as Wash- 
ington now calls them—has provoked widespread pangs of conscience not only 
among the former colonial powers, but also among all the more highly developed 
nations where living standards have risen so much faster than among the 
underprivileged majority of mankind. And at the same time the new Communist 
empires, Soviet and Chinese, seek to divide and defeat the Western Allies while 
filling the vacuum that the collapse of the old empires has left behind. 
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THE PRESENT ATTACK on Spain is merely a 
move in a game which the Yankees have been playing 
for many years. In obtaining Cuba they are imitating 
the tactics of the British in seizing Egypt after the 
opening of the Suez Canal; when the Panama Canal is 
finished—which will be sooner than most people think 
—the Yankees will be able, with Cuba in their posses- 
sion, to dominate the traffic for their own benefit. ‘he 
capture of this beautiful island is another step in the 
long-conceived plan of absorbing all Latin America, 
and at the same time, the attack on Spain will give the 
Yankee government the desired opportunity of win- 
ning public approval of its scheme for building a big 
navy. At first the United States will be friendly with 
Great Britain, but when the proposed powerful navy is 
ready it will be turned against Britain, who will have 
cause to regret her present actions. The neutrality of 
Europe is a great mistake; it is Spain now, but it will be 
the turn of some other European country later on. ‘The 
Yankees are greedy for conquest. As to the Latin Re- 
publics of America, it behooves them to be watchful; 
for the motto “America for the Americans” means 
America for the Anglo-Saxon Americans only!—Re- 
vista Contemporanea, Madrid, June 1898. 


THE UNITED STATES declared war simply be- 
cause they felt so inclined, like Darius and Xerxes fall- 
ing upon ancient Greece. ‘They announced the prin- 
ciple of intervention which stands in opposition to 
every tenet of democracy; they resurrected piracy, and 
tose, voracious, to attack private property, which in 
principle they hold sacred except in time of war; they 
announced impossible blockades; they bombarded 
without any regard for the population; and they 


HAVANA: Cuba Espaiiola. Take that! 
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treacherously operated under the flag of the insurrec- 
tionists, as at Guantanamo, adding their own brand of 
barbarism to that generally accompanying such con- 
quests. It is clear that they are no longer to be con- 
sidered as part of humanity, nor will History forgive 
them. La Espatia Moderna, Madrid, July 1898. 


I DO NOT CONSIDER it impossible, however, that 
after this military campaign, no matter what its out- 
come, the United States will ponder the cost of arma- 
ment that Europe bears—and hardly for the amuse- 
ment of its statesmen. It may also be that some new 
‘T'rust—at this time obviously the Sugar Trust, the 
group of sugar investors that fully supported the insur- 
gents because of its vital interest in Cuban production 
—will involve the United States in a war with a Euro- 
pean power that is not as poor and as much in debt as 
Spain is; then the ocean would by no means prove to 
be the safest fortification, as they like to refer to it on 
the other side. .. . The way the United States jumped 
at the chance to start a war with Spain was a hard blow 
for its sympathizers. ‘The few who believe this war is 
fought because of humanitarian feelings toward the 
Cubans are dwindling in numbers; . . . however, there 
are many who would like to see the overly-proud 
“young America” find out for itself that “old, rotting 
Europe” still exists—Hans von Zobeltitz, Daheim 
(German imperialist), Leipzig, 14 May 1898. 


‘THE POLITICAL policy of the United States is pri- 
marily concerned with commercial enterprise; it can 
be summarized in one word: Business —Revue Fran- 
caise de ]’Etranger et des Colonies, Paris, September 


1898. 


BuDAPEST: Borsnem Yanko. The poltroon Spaniard and 
the American bull. a 
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MADRID: Madrid Comico. Members of the Cuban exile 


group in New York. 











RORSCHACH (SWITZERLAND): Nebelspalter. American and 


Spanish views of the War. 
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MADRID: Blanco y Negro. “Come on, you coward 
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WE HOLD, therefore, that the real, as well as the ft’ 


nominal, cause of the war is Spain’s inhuman treat 
ment of Cuba. ... As a nation the Americans stand 
absolved from entering upon the war in any evil spirit, 
—The Spectator, London, 23 April 1898. 


REVOLUTIONARY societies were formed, espe. 
cially among the thousands of Cubans forced through 
oppression to find a home in the United States. . .. 


Leaders arose and, joined by the scum of false patriots | 


carried on a war of robbery and loot under the guise 
of patriotism.—G. C. Musgrave, Contemporary Re 
view, London, July 1898. 


THE STRANGEST sight in ‘Tampa was what wa 
known as the Cuban camp. The Cespedes Open 
House (named after the first President of the Cuban 
Republic) was the headquarters of some five hundred 
Cubans, who were being drilled into shape in a reg; 
ment all to themselves. Most of them were cigar. 
makers—some from New York, others from ‘Tampa it 
self, which is one of the places which make “Havana” 
cigars for England—spare, small men who had lived: 
sedentary life. One night they paraded in full march. 
ing kit, but their full kit was an empty thing. Troops 
like these I had seen before only in Justice Shallow; 
orchard. If the Government of the United States had 
relied upon these men to play any considerable part in 
the army of invasion it would have done a foolish 
thing —J. B. Atkins, from dispatches in The Man 
chester Guardian, Manchester, 1898. 


ONE WONDERS how the Cuban revolutionarie 
will be able to help the Americans. They will be valu 
able auxiliaries for reconnaissance, patrols, and sur 
prise attacks, but regular operations are another mat 
ter. In spite of their daring, they would not make 
effective a stand in pitched battle as one would expect. 
Their independent character, their way of life, and 
their combat tactics are hardly suited to normal mil: 
tary activities. In spite of the total failure of Spain‘ 
significant but tardy concessions, intended to induce 
the insurgents to lay down their arms in view of the 


American invasion, the Cubans would prefer to estab 


lish their independence by themselves, without the 
assistance of the American Army. Aid in the form 0 
arms, munitions and provisions would have sufficed 
Revue Frangaise de L’Etranger et des Colonies, Pans, 
May 1898. 





PROBABLY no other press in the world can rival tha! 
of the United States in circulating all sorts of sensi) 
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‘uban} tional and often false information. American news- 
ndrei| Papers engage in a perpetual contest, each trying to 
\ regi} feed its readers the latest and sometimes the most im- 
cigar plausible news. ‘The so-called “yellow press” is distrib- 
ipait} uting the most fantastic news supposedly relayed from 
vana’| the war theater. Actually all this news is being fabri- 
‘ved;| cated in editorial offices to arouse a military spirit in 
varch.| the Americans. ‘There are of course many reputable 
Toops} Newspapers which have no such purpose in mind and 
llows} ate in a position to check the news they receive, but 
shai} they too lavish sensational inventions upon their 
art inf teaders.—Mur Bozhiy (Liberal), Moscow, July 1898. 
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imposed on the Madrid press [has meant that] both 
liberal and official publications had to eliminate siz- 
able segments of their articles. Their columns were 
strewn with black streaks which aroused far more con- 
cern than would have resulted from the news itself 
since the reader imagines that they hide news even 
blacker than the censor’s marks.—Revue de la Politi- 
que et de la Litérature, Paris, 30 July 1898. 


‘THE WAR shall have modified domestic politics [in 
the United States] considerably. A switch is in the 
making in international politics as well. The tradi- 
tional feuding with England is on its way out... . 
—Max Beer, Die Neue Zeit (Marxist-Socialist, Stutt- 
gart, 4 March 1899. 


THE FUTURE of the world will depend greatly 
upon the political character of Americans. When in 
1950 they are two hundred millions, and have ab- 
sorbed as they will absorb the swarms of immigrants 
whose presence now makes Continentals doubt—ex- 
cept just after a great sea fight—whether Americans 
are Englishmen, their purposes, their ideas, their will 
will be to all mankind matter of the gravest moment. 
They will be able if much stirred to crush any single 
people, except perhaps the Slavs. To fit the Americans 
for that destiny the first necessity is that they should, 
before they are irresistible, have difficulties, depen- 
dencies, complicated and urgent relations with the re- 
mainder of mankind. At present everything is too easy 
to them. ... We never yet met an American who could 
see that if the Monroe doctrine is not to be a pure op- 
pression to the world outside the Americas, it must 
carry with it an obligation to control the external ac- 
tion of the states who live under its protection and in 
its shadow. . . . Americans must learn how to govern 
as well as how to be governed; must add to their splen- 
did patriotism the English gift of cold and lofty toler- 
ance; must learn how to keep subordinate govern- 
ments as clean of corruption as their Supreme Court 
is, must above all, learn the lesson none have yet 
learned except the English, how to keep dark races 
subject while they are being educated without inces- 
sant menaces of force. They have to create a great 
fleet, yet confine its action to police work; they have to 
enlist a great army, yet preserve their own liberties 
fully; they have to maintain a Civil Service which can 
administer successfully vet remain all the time submis- 
sive, cordially submissive, to the will of the toilers who 
pay for all. They have, in fact, to exchange their role of 
prosperity for a role of greatness among mankind.— 
The Spectator, London, 23 July 1898. 


ATLAS / June 1961 


An Appraisal of 


the Cuban Revolution 
A. ]. Knowles 


QUEEN'S QUARTERLY (Ottawa), Spring 1961 


A retired Canadian banker now living in Toronto 
where he occasionally devotes himself to writing 
and broadcasting tells why so many of his compa- 
triots find it both possible and profitable to do busi- 
ness with Castro. Mr. Knowles has lived in Latin 
America for twenty-eight years, much of the time 
in Cuba. The Queens Quarterly, oldest of Canadian 
university quarterlies, began publication in 1893. 


ANY ATTEMPT to appraise the situation in Cuba 
today is handicapped by the fact that the revolution is 
still in progress. As popularly conceived, the revolution 
was an act of force intended to overthrow the dictator 
Batista and replace him with a liberal and democratic 
government. As soon as that was achieved the revolu- 
tion should have ended. What happened, however, 
was that the man who led the revolution betrayed his 
supporters; so Cuba, under Fidel Castro, has demon- 
strated to the world that the revolution has objectives 
that reach far beyond anything that was contem- 
plated.... 

Since January 1, 1959, when Fidel Castro assumed 
control of Cuba, what the country has been experienc- 
ing is metamorphosis rather than revolution; but 
viewed as a revolution it has followed a pattern and 
tempo that can only be paralleled in Russia and China. 
The social and economic order that existed in Cuba 
on December 31, 1958 has not only ceased to exist but 
can never be restored. ... 

Everyone who knows Cuba admits that a revolution 
was needed to overthrow a corrupt and inept govern- 
ment, and only the privileged beneficiaries of that 
government can have lamented the deposition of 
Batista. But all observers agree, and all Cubans con- 
cede, that social and economic changes were just as 
necessary. ... 

Castro does not want elections because his program 
can be carried out more expeditiously and effectively 
by dictatorial decrees than by parliamentary govern- 
ment. His program is of such a nature as to make op- 
position intolerable, and it is too radical for compro- 
mise. He can muster half a million or more votes any 
time that he calls out the mob to the Plaza de Marti 
or the Presidential Palace, and that is a more effective 
and representative poll than any that was taken in the 
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Senate or Congress in pre-Castro days. Cuban parlia- 
ments rarely had a quorum, and their laws—which 
usually served privileged interests—were only intro- 
duced after the price had been paid to secure a quo- 
rum. If democracy could not be made to work in times 
of peace, how could it be expected to function in time 
of civil war or revolution? ... 

Cuba is a small country and its population is small— 
about six and a half million. This means that there 
is only a small market for industrial or manufactured 
products; and this market is further restricted by the 
low purchasing power of the inhabitants. This is one 
of the reasons why it has remained an agricultural 
country. The country is too small to attract capital and 
technicians for extensive industrial activities. 

The Cubans, like most Latin Americans, are prob- 
ably expecting too much from industrialization. . . . 

In Cuba, Agrarian Reform and other revolutionary 
measures have accomplished many wonders, but they 
have not made the workers any richer. ‘They have been 
given jobs and meals and some measure of security. 
But Agrarian Reform has deprived them of their free- 
dom and bonded them to serfdom. So far as we know, 
neither Castro nor his followers have been corrupted, 
and his regime appears to be characterized by admini- 
strative morality and determination of purpose. It is 
a remarkable fact that a moral clean-up has gone hand- 
in-hand with all Communist revolutions of the past 
decades. Castro has opened up more than 1200 
schools, and established more than 1000 centers where 
illiterate adults are taught to read and write. This year 
of 1961 has been proclaimed “Education Year” in 
Cuba, and Castro is making a tremendous effort to 
wipe out illiteracy. Much of the vice, racketeering, and 
corruption of the pre-Castro era has been driven un- 
derground or eliminated. But it is also true that the 
national university and schools have become centers 
of indoctrination, and the Ministry of Labor now con- 
trols every job and every employee in the country. 
Freedom of speech, press, radio, and television—and 
freedom of religion is now under threat too. The spy 
and the informer are everywhere and one of the most 
voluble and articulate people on earth have become 
tongue-tied. One of the most jovial of all peoples have 
become morose... . 

The biggest Cuban punch has been the switch from 
the Western to the Communist orbit that will be al- 
most completed soon. This is not an accomplishment 
of the revolution, but a cold and calculated victory for 
the Communists, particularly of Russia and China 
which brought it about. One of Castro’s first acts after 
he came to power was to establish liaison with Russia, 
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and the Communists have guided him ever since. As 
the prestige of the Communists is at stake today, they 
will spare no effort to make the Cuban revolution a 
singularly effective one, so that the whole of Latin 
America can be won over to the Communist cause. .. . 

If the Communists had not participated in the Cu- 
ban revolution it would have failed some time ago, by 
starvation if no other way. The economy would have 
faltered and failed. It ceased to be a Cuban revolution 
when Fidel Castro betrayed the Cubans, and it must 
be considered an all-out Communist revolution today. 
The non-Communists are fleeing from Cuba; the un- 
committed are being indoctrinated effectively and suc- 
cessfully; and hard-boiled Communist professionals 
are entering the country in a steady stream. 

This writer does not believe that the Cuban people 
are Communist-minded. Their individual pride is 
much too strong, and their personalities too rich, to be 
moulded into a common pattern. They have been con- 
taminated by a disease that has affected their thinking 
but not their blood. As long as the Russians are among 
them they will have to toe the line; but if the Russians 
go we may be sure they will rebel. 

In the reshaping of the destinies of Cuba, Fidel 
Castro has certainly played the leading role, even if he 
has not been the guiding brain. Still strongly en- 
trenched, neither his position nor his policies are seri- 
ously challenged—despite rebel footholds. . . . 

’ The revolution itself continues its uninterrupted 
course; and its momentum is growing steadily. The 
marvel is that so drastic changes have been made with- 
out bringing the economic life of the country to a 
standstill. The tempo of trade has slowed down great- 
ly, and it remains to be seen how the nationalized 
sugar and tobacco industries, which are the mainstay 
of Cuba, can be operated successfully for long. The 
task is a gargantuan one; but the revolutionary spirit is 
such that no effort will be spared to overcome diffi- 
culties. Russia and China are putting their hands to 
the industrial wheels behind Castro, and their prestige 
may become involved too. The will is there, so there 
may be a way. A state-controlled economy is com- 
monly reputed to be sluggish and ineffective; but given 
dynamic leadership, with ability and resources, it 
might become surprisingly efficient. It would be a mis- 
take to assume that the Cuban economy will collapse. 

The whole of Latin America stands on the brink of 
revolution today; what is going to happen there de- 
pends largely on the outcome of the Cuban revolution. 

The question is not whether Fidel Castro will con- 
tinue to rule Cuba but whether the Cuban revolution 
will succeed or fail. If it fails there will be such chaos 
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in Cuba that some national or international body will 
have to intervene. But if it succeeds, the whole of 
Latin America may follow the Cubans, and Castro will 
indeed excel Bolivar in stature. These are the two 
eventualities that confront the world and Cuba. ... 

Supposing that Castro is superseded by one of the 
other revolutionaries, say Raul Castro or Che Guevara, 
what would happen? ‘The revolution would follow the 
same pattern with greater or lesser momentum, but it 
would have the same objectives that Fidel has today. 

Supposing the whole Castro regime—lock, stock 
and barrel—were to be swept out by counter-revolu- 
tionaries as effectively as the Batista regime was cleared 
out, what would happen then? The result would be 
chaos—complete chaos. Apart from the damage that 
would result to life and property; the stoppage of prac- 
tically every industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
activity in the country; and the flight of foreign tech- 
nicians imported by the Castro regime; the present 
sources of Cuban supplies—now mostly Communist 
countries—would be cut off immediately. 

In such an eventuality, the U.S.A. might decide to 
forgive its debtors and send aid in the amount re- 
quired. The bill would be very high; but a few other 
Western nations might help, too. But what would the 
help be for? ‘To restore the partisans of former Presi- 
dent Batista, or Grau San Martin, or Prio Socarras? ‘To 
return properties to the dispossessed and ownership to 
the ruling classes and the rich? ‘To break up the co- 
operatives and dispossess the people from the lands 
and homes that the revolution has given them? A re- 
turn to the status quo is inconceivable. . . . 

Nor can the Castro revolution be put back on the 
rails that it was originally intended to run on. It has 
gone too far off the tracks to permit of its reorienta- 
tion towards the moderate policy that would have kept 
economic life within the capitalistic system of free en- 
terprise and held Cuba within the American contour 
with an international policy of fruitful economic re- 
lations among all its sister countries. Has the time not 
arrived when the world must give new orientation to 
its thinking on Cuba? 

“Hate American” is a Communist slogan that has 
never found a place in the Cubans’ hearts, strong 
though it be on many of their tongues. ‘The Cubans 
hate nobody. Their zest for life is too strong for that. 
They envied the Americans but they usually under- 
stood them. If they ever get out of the crucible in 
which the Communists are roasting them today, their 
hates and envies will have been transmuted to love. 
For myself, I do not condemn the Cubans. I shall 
always love them. 
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BROKEN TRIANGLE 


(tale Sveve 


Translated from GIOVEDI, Rome, 22 October 1953 


CHARACTERS 
CLELIA 

THE HUSBAND 
THE LOVER 


The action takes place in a well-furnished but little used drawing room. The chairs are 
grouped together at right rear. Left rear, though out of place, is a sofa. At right 
front a club chair. Two doors: one center rear and the other to the left. 


The nuspanp and the rover. They are about thirty years old and are both dressed in mourning. 





That wasn’t a bad dinner. 

(hardly in agreement) Food is food. 

I'll never forget the last few hours. Of course, she wasn’t with us; however, the hope of 
secing her again was enough to lighten my loneliness. (looks at his watch) I ate 

too early and now I’m feeling it. I thought if we had an early dinner, the time would 
pass more quickly. 

(shrugging his shoulders) You're really living on illusions. I envy you. 

Illusions? Look, I’m sure she’ll come again. I haven’t told you everything yet. 

Right after I read that book last night, I tried to call her back. I was longing to see 

her again. I asked her for some tangible sign that she was there. I begged her to 

touch my arm .. . here, and I even pointed to the exact spot. After concentrating 
intenscly a couple of minutes, I was struck a blow that almost made me lose 

my balance. 

Every day you hear about that kind of delusion. 

Delusion? Look here! (bares his arm) See that bruise? It’s all black and blue. 

You probably tripped and banged yourself on one of those tremendous armchairs 

of yours. 

No, no! I know what happened. 

You mean all she did was hit you? Didn’t you talk? 

You and I, we’ve been friends for so long that I’ve got to be candid with you. .. . I was 
quite calm when I was calling up my wife’s spirit. But I must admit that my courage 
came from a certain lack of conviction. Then when I got that all too clear sign of 

her presence . . . would you believe it? . . . I became frightened. (The lover laughs.) 
For heaven’s sake, don’t laugh! 
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(laughing uncontrollably ) I’m sorry . . . It'll be over in a minute . .. And your wife... 
she’d be lying calmly in her grave . . . except that you call her back . . . she returns 
and you become frightened! That’s a pretty picture of your affection! Suppose we admit 
for a moment that she was about to come back, she’d certainly be offended now and 
wouldn’t appear again. 

No, I think the dead understand everything. When she was alive, she was afraid 

of ghosts too. I remember joking about visiting her after I died, and she actually 

got pale. She even wanted me to promise that I wouldn’t bother her if I died first. 

So I don’t have to be ashamed of being afraid of her ghost. She’ll forgive me! (looks 
at his watch again) I don’t think I'll be afraid if you'll stick by me. I thought of 

you because she was almost a sister to you. 

(sadly) Of course! I thought of her as a sister. Unfortunately, I don’t share your 

faith. ‘The dead are dead and are less concerned with us than we with them. 

Let’s not argue now that we’re about to try to bring her back. All I want you to do is to 
be serious. Do you understand what you’re supposed to do? We'll sit down at opposite 
ends of the room and make ourselves comfortable as though we wanted to sleep, but 
instead we'll concentrate on her. The directions say we mustn’t order her around. No! 
Instead we'll think and act as though she were here. I’ll imagine that I’m clasping 

her to my heart. You must also imagine that . . . (the lover pays great attention) 

You too must imagine her in my arms. 

But I never saw her in your arms. 

Well, do me the favor of imagining her there. 

Would it matter to you if I pictured her the way I used to see her, serving us after- 
dinner coffee? It would be easier for me to think of her that way. 

No. We'll have a better chance of success if we evoke her by thinking about something 
more scrious in her life. Do you remember the time I was sick and she laid her 

hand on my burning forehead? 

(moved) I remember, I remember that time. You had to stay in bed... Yes, yes... 

I remember... 

Well, then. Imagine her like that, beside my bed of pain. 

She touched your forehead to see if you had fever. 

That’s right! You must think of her in that crucial moment of her life. Imagine how her 
loving heart throbbed at seeing me taken ill! . . . Her spirit would be powerfully 

evoked by concentrating on that. 

(somewhat impatiently ) At any rate, I'll think of her in some serious moment. Not 
the one you say because as I remember it she found your head cool and 

laughed at you. 

You might at least tell me how you will imagine her; then if you can’t concentrate 

on her the way I suggest, I can concentrate on her your way. 

(embarrassed) Do I have to imagine her serious? That’s hard because—to tell the 
truth—every time I saw her she was smiling and laughing. She was the joy of your life 
and of the lives of everyone who used to come here. This is all to your credit, however. 
You don’t remember her very well. Deep down she was serious. The smiles and 
laughter were only on the surface. 

Well, let’s not argue about it. I came here to help you out. So I'll think of your 

wife the way you want me to, in your arms. 

Thanks! Now we can’t fail. She knows that even after two months I think only of 
her. She knows that I visit her grave every day after the Stock Exchange closes. 
(impulsively ) Hadn’t you better settle for visiting her gravestone and stop trying 

this nonsense? I think all this is an offense to her memory. (scornfully) I’m leaving. 
(frightened) You're afraid too? 

Afraid? I’m only afraid of seeming ridiculous. 
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You're trying to fool me! You are afraid! You’re trying to get out of it with the 
feeblest excuses. How could your helping me on this project possibly make you 
appear ridiculous? 

(shaken) You're right. It’s got nothing to do with me. 

Then stick by me! If you leave, I won’t stay here alone. I'll go to a hotel. I couldn’t 
remain in a house where I’d waited for a spirit. And it'll be your fault that everything 
I had gone through today will be useless and that I’d have to start all over again 
tomorrow. 

My poor friend! Grief has addled your wits. Don’t you realize that you’re raving mad? 
All right, so I’m raving mad! But you should make allowances for me even if I am 
raving. So long as this house was happy, you shared the happiness. . . . Poor Clclia, 

she and I never did anything without thinking of you. Now and then she’d say, 

“Why invite him? Can’t we be alone just this once?” 

(piqued) She really said that? 

(mildly ) Not that she didn’t like you, you understand. On the contrary, I assure 

you. But a bachelor like yourself can’t know how a husband and wife like to be alone 
sometimes. Someday you'll understand. 

I’d always heard that the trouble with marriage is just the opposite, that husband 

and wife are alone too often and too much. 

(bitterly) ‘Too often and too much! 

(moved) Easy, now! 

(looks at his watch) How slow this gadget is! (taking his friend’s arm) Promise to 

be serious all through it? If we're serious, it can’t help but succeed... . I’m glad 

to see that you're in mourning too... I mean, sorry! ...A relative? 

Yes. A distant one. 

Did he leave you any moncy? 

Nothing worth mentioning. 

(returning to his main idea) So .. . you'll be serious then? You promise? 

Of course! If that’s what you want. But you understand that I’m doing it without 
conviction and only to please you. I don’t want to be laughed at. 

Who would laugh at you? Who'll know anything about it? If she doesn’t come, we 
certainly won’t tell anyone. And if she docs come . . . or do you mean that she herself 
might be making fun of us? 

No, I don’t mean that. Even though I considered her capable of making fun of us 
while she was alive—Oh, rot! Death makes people scrious. 

You didn’t know her, I tell you. You should have known her when we were first 
married. Then you’d understand how serious she really was. She was so young, yct she 
was perhaps even too serious. My position wasn’t vet well-established. I shared my own 
worries with her. I shouldn’t have, and I deeply regret it. 

Why reproach yourself like this? You were a good husband. ‘The best. I only wish 

as much could be said for me .. . if I'd been married and if I were now a widower, 

that is. 

That’s a lot of ifs. 

I said that to put myself in a suitable mood for your experiments. 

You are in the right mood. You seem scrious, even sad! Almost too sad. You'll end 
up by making me even sadder than I am. 

Of course! If I were a widower, I’m sure I'd have regrets. I can’t stand women. 
Naturally, I mean the ones I know. When you're waiting for them they don’t show up, 
and when they finally do arrive they won’t leave. Tcll me the truth. You can be frank 
with me. Didn’t you ever wish that some gentle but irresistible force which wouldn’t 
hurt a hair of her head might have transported your wife as far off as, say, Mont Blanc? 
How cruel you are! I’d never made a wish like that—never, I assure you. Never! 
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You’re protesting because you're afraid of your wife’s ghost. 


: Please don’t talk like that. I swear I never wanted my wife to be far away from me. 


Then you're different from me. I had suspected as much. I like to have dinner with a 
girl occasionally but to have her with me every day, even for lunch! ... 


: You old goat—the only kind of women you know are... well. ... 


(thoughtfully) Yes, they are . . . well. . .. However, I think they’re all more or less 
alike. Excepting Clelia, of course. 

(agitatedly ) I know what you’re really thinking. You’re only excluding Clelia because 
you're afraid of her ghost. 

(resignedly ) Yes, you’re right. That’s why. 

Well, then, we’re both afraid, so let’s drop the subject. I thought you were braver! 

No, I’m not afraid. I insist we make this experiment. I’m working on something, 

a book right now and this experience might be useful. Let’s get started. 


: Will you be able to go through with it? Will you protect me if necessary? 


Haven’t I helped you whenever I could? 

(after looking at his watch) It’s time now. Go sit in that chair and I'll stretch out 

on the sofa here. (He throws himself on the couch at the back of the stage; he closes 
his eyes and lies motionless. After a few seconds he opens his arms.) Clelia! Come here! 
(For a long time he watches the husband disdainfully, then he stretches out in the 
chair. After a while he too closes his eyes and murmurs) Oh! Clelia! 

(sits up, surprised) Who said that? 

(lies motionless while the husband gets to his feet and watches him. When he turns 
to go back to his couch, the lover smiles and spreads his arms.) What’s keeping you, 
Clelia? Come to me! Come to me! 

(terrified) What are you saying? 

(coming to) Who’s that? 

You’re mad! 

(totally awake) What did I say? 

(beside himself) Oh, enough, enough! The experiment is over. 

Wait a minute! Are you jealous of a ghost now, a ghost that won’t appear? 

Be quiet. Don’t say anything more. I think we’d better leave. 

You're afraid? 

No! No! I want to forget what I heard. It hurts me too deeply. (almost in tears) 
(really regretful) Bosh! You mustn’t pay any attention to what I said. I was trying 

to call her up! And I was doing it so . . . so conscientiously that after a while I seemed 
to be calling her for myself. You know, when you call in the dark, sometimes the 
person you are calling answers and sometimes it’s someone else. This time a girl I 
didn’t expect answered. Her name is Clara, not Clelia. If I said your wife’s name, 

it was because my subconscious held to the idea of evoking her for you. 

I don’t believe you. (then after a pause) Tell me the truth: you desired Clelia! Admit 
it! You’ve as good as admitted it. 

It would only offend you if I denied it. As a matter of fact, I desire many women, most 
of them, in fact. That’s how I can hate them . . . because they give me good reason. 
(with exaggerated humility ) They never want to have anything to do with me. 

Now I understand Clelia’s insurmountable aversion to you. It was good talking about 
your good qualities. She didn’t want to have anything to do with you. She sensed your 
ignoble desires and was offended. She never told me, I assure you! But now I 
understand why she kept trying to hold you at a distance. You revolted her. 
(offended) Revolted? Come on now, you're exaggerating a little! 

(more insistent than ever) Yes! You revolted her. And I, poor fool, tried to rid her 

of an unfounded—I thought—aversion. 

(about to say something, hesitates, then speaks more calmly ) One can always attribute 
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whatever hates and loves one wants to the dead. They aren’t here and can’t protest. 
But I can prove what I’m saying. I have some of Clelia’s letters which clearly intimate 
her dislike for you. I’ll show them to you tomorrow. 

(mocking) You can keep them! 

Since you don’t believe me I’ll go get them right now. (starts to go off) 





(appears. A flash of brimstone. She speaks in a loud voice.) You ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves! 

What’s that? Clelia! Her ghost! But we’d stopped calling you! (tries to run off, reaches 
the sofa at rear of stage and passes out on it) 

I don’t believe it. It’s a trick! But so cleverly done I can’t get upset about it. 

Listen to me, please. He’s passed out and I'd like to talk to you before he comes to. 
(laughing) You're really taking your role seriously! I am too, you know; whether you're 
Clelia or not. .. . (eagerly draws her to him, then, sadly:) Air . . . just air... Nothing 

but air . . . wearing clothes. 

(sadly) Yes. I used to be crazy about clothes and now this is all I have to wear. 

(pulls himself together with difficulty. When he is calm again, he speaks, more 
rationally.) Poor Clelia! But I’m so glad to see you again. (goes to put his arm around 
her but thinks better of it) Who knows? Perhaps the very fact of having seen you 

like this will be enough to give me peace. 

That’s why I came. 

Yes. Now I realize that what I desired no longer exists. That will surcly give me peace 
of mind. And then . . . and then it’s a pleasure to see you again. Because there was 
friendship between us as well. Real friendship. I’m glad to see you’re looking so well— 
if I may say so. If you only knew what a calamity your death was for me. 

Goodbye home, goodbye family. . . 

Someone else’s family! 

And I walk the strects, searching for an idea, for some kind of distraction. . . . 
Searching for a woman! 

Are you really a spirit? Can’t you see into my heart? Can’t you see that I’m still 
thinking only of you? 

I feel it, I feel it . . . You poor thing! 

(stands awkwardly looking at Clelia as though thinking over what he could do with het. 
Then, with a sigh, he approaches the husband.) Do you suppose he’s dead too? 

That would be a jolly reunion! 

No, no! He only fainted. 

A little water should bring him to. Don’t you want to talk with him? 

Please don’t quarrel with him now that I’m no longer here. 

(looking at her with curiosity ) Is that why you came? 

Yes! That’s why. 

I didn’t start the quarrel. He was trying to convince me that you couldn’t stand me. 
He’s the one you better keep in line. 

(sadly ) Both of you. While I was alive, you were wonderfully discreet! Do you 
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remember that time when I wanted to leave him and stay with you forever? You 
dissuaded me. 

He doesn’t know how much he owes me. Make him understand a little so he won’t be 
sO presumptuous. 

Yes! You men always feel you deserve everyone’s gratitude. Just think, I had barely 
arrived in the other world when I met Augusto... . 

(embittered) Aha! You’re with him? 

(annoyed) Uff! (then) He tried to convince me that he had completely made over 
the other world and that before he came it was an impossible place. 

And you believed that fatuous fool? 

But all you men are like that! You made my paradise; he made it. And he doesn’t know 
that the warm, comfortable paradise he made me would have bored me to death if it 
hadn’t been for you. And you don’t remember that you’re made in such a way that you 
always welcomed me like a goddess but sent me off like a maidservant. 

Yes! Because you always said things that offended one or another of my delicate 
sensibilities. 

Yes! Your delicate sensibilities! ‘That’s exactly it! But when I would leave you I would 
find some comfort in my husband’s calm, steady, though somewhat grumbling 
affection. He considered me neither goddess nor maidservant. Sometimes I think I’d 
have done better to have remained faithful. 

(shouting) You'd still be dead. Your death was the one great misfortune. Everything 
was going so well before... 

I’d be dead, but after my death I’d have been left in peace. And now if I don’t watch 
you two constantly, you’ll spoil each other’s memory of me. Can’t a woman in my 
position even be allowed to die? 

If only you weren’t dead! And I won’t forgive him for having let you die. He could 
have been more careful. Everyone says you died from a cold you caught through his 
stinginess. He didn’t want to take a cab after a ball... 

That’s not true! I swear it’s not! 

Well then, I can blame only you for your death. You should have taken better care 

of yourself. What I haven’t gone through to try to forget you! And I am still suffering 
just as much as ever. Remember I told you I'd started a novel? My masterpiece! I’ll 
never finish it if you don’t come back, whole. 

But Petrarch became an even greater poet after Laura’s death. 

Like any sound Italian man of letters, I’ve never read Petrarch, but I know the story. 
It would seem that Laura was something else again for him. As for me, I sit for days 
on end with my writing pad in front of me and smoke and smoke and smoke . . . And 
besides I have to put up with that husband of yours who thinks he’s the only one 
who lost by your death. 

What does it matter to you? Let him have his illusions. 

I can’t, I can’t! It’s too much for me. Besides, this jealousy is absurd. He’s not 
supporting you now! I’ve been avoiding him. Why does he keep running after me? 
It'll end up with me exploding (lowers his voice because the husband seems to be stirring ) 
and telling him everything. That’ll be a great relief—it’ll bring me back to 

life. I’ll feel as though I’d been caught in the act. 

Don’t do it! Please! 

Does it matter so much to you? Then give me something better. Since you have come 
back in appearance, (begging) come back whole. Give me life, peace, and the 
possibility of working. I bet you can .. . Do it! Do it! 

You’re mad! 

You don’t want to? Then right here in front of you I’ll slap the truth in his face as 
soon as he comes to. 
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If you could, you’d gladly kill me. 

Now I have two things against you. First, that you’re dead, and second, that you come 
here in that condition to tease me. 

(sorrowfully ) I never saw you act this way before. 

(furiously) Nor I you. 

(after an instant’s hesitation) I’d like to speak with my husband. 

(coming to) Where am I? 

With people who love you. 

(Jaughing angrily ) Yes! With people—if they can be called people—who love you! I'll 
leave you alone. Between husband and wife . . . (starts off ) 

(completely awake) Please! Please! Don’t leave me alone. You promised! 

What are you afraid of? She’s had a rather unpleasant quarter of an hour. If you had 
died of fright, you’d really be with her again. Do you want to see how I deal with this 
ghost? (goes up to Clelia, takes her by the hand and speaks softly) Listen! If you want 
to make peace between us, come back whole . . . in the flesh. (exit ) 





(still very timid) If you only knew how glad I am to see vou after such a long time. 
You must know that I fainted from happincss! 

Yes! Poor boy. I’m sorry I frightened you. That’s the way things are. Who could 

have told you that you should be afraid of me? 

(even more alarmed) Do you have any complaints about me? I always treated you 

with the utmost respect. And I’m not afraid now. 

You always treated me well and you have no reason to be afraid. You still seem to be 
trembling. Do you want me to go? I certainly didn’t come to make you suffer. 

It’s very dark in here. Would you mind if I lit a few more lamps? 

Go right ahead. 

(does so) So you aren’t one of those spirits who disappears in the light? I like that. 
We've always been frank and fond of the light. I think I feel better. (still babbling 
from fear) We wanted so much to meet again... and... finally . . . we mect again. 
(impatiently ) Time is flying. I have to leave soon. 

Are you really busy at last? (Clelia laughs) You're laughing? Well, then there’s nothing 
to be afraid of! (really relieved) 

(smiling) I remember when we first met. You were trembling then. 

Yes. I remember that too. 

Then you took heart. Finally you became a little overbearing. You'd speak of 
“menagere”’ and I'd have to run to a dictionary after you'd left. 

You know, you women rather frighten us when we’re about to marry you. I didn’t really 
have to handle you so carefully, but at that time I didn’t know you well. 

(looking at him curiously ) How odd that I had to die to hear you tell me this. 

No! This is the way I'd always thought about you. If I didn’t say so, it was because I 
always hoped to make something better out of you. One is never content with what’s 
his and if you hadn’t died so prematurely, God knows how good you might have 
become. 
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It would seem that you’ve had some sad experiences since I died. 

(hesitating ) Quite so. (slight pause) I must say this, however. On the whole I spend 
less. Much, much less. 

I should think so! There’s one less person. 

I’d spend twice as much to have you here with me! But I spend so much less that 
you'd think the house was emptier by many, many more than one. 

Oh, for heaven’s sake. 

Would you like to see the bills? I paid them last night. 

No, no, thanks! But if you’re spending less, you can’t be living as well. 

Of course. I don’t eat as well. I spend very little and I still think I’m being robbed. 

I wouldn’t care if I had you with me. Instead, the way things are, I get angry. 

You see, there’s no satisfying you. I suspect that poor Giovanna doesn’t know how to 
keep accounts and is getting shortchanged by you. I have half a mind to appear 

and tell her. 

(completely heartened) Please don’t meddle in affairs which no longer concern you. 
(offended) I’m already meddling in affairs which no longer concern me. (starts off) 
No! Please, Clelia! Forgive me. I didn’t mean to offend yqu. You know, I’m still upset 
at the idea of talking with a ghost, and maybe I’m not using the right words. 

The way you were talking reminded me how I used to be treated before I was a ghost. 
But I always loved you! 

(pacified) Yes! Yes! The little things are forgotten. In general I had almost everything 
I ever wanted. 

But when I refused you—and that was seldom—I did it for your own good. 

It didn’t do me much good. 

Yes, but like all women, you're judging from the result. Just think if I had died first 
and left you a widow—which would have been logical, since I’m older—wouldn’t my 
lessons in thrift have helped you? 

‘They were rather rough lessons. 

(humiliated) I know you didn’t love me very much. It’s different for me. I visit your 
grave every day so as to keep your memory alive. 

I know. That’s very nice of you. But how could I show my affection for you? I could 
wish you were dead so we could be immediately reunited! 

(as though warding off a malediction) No! No! 

See how much better it is for me to be indifferent! 

(hypocritically) I’m not thinking about myself, you know. A man’s life is much more 
important than a woman’s. If I died all of those who live and work with me would be 
ruined. It would be a disaster, I can assure you. A very serious disaster, I shudder at 
the thought. I’d certainly like to come with you. But what would the others say? You 
don’t know how the business has grown. I’m the biggest coffee importer in the country. 
Do you make a lot of money? 

(importantly ) Not many firms in the city can show a balance sheet like mine. Don’t 
breathe a word! The tax people don’t know anything about it. 

And I only find out about it now that I’m dead! After I died my soul was wandering 
through space and I ran into the thoughts you had during the few days of my illness. 
What? My thoughts are lying around in space? How indiscreet! 

Yes! But don’t worry. Nobody looks at them, and if they’re unnoticed, they vanish. 
The doctor had told you: “I don’t think there’s any danger, but we’ll have problems for 
a couple of months. It’ll be a long haul.’”’ You immediately thought: “The little 
ninny. . .” (The husband protests.) This is it exactly: “The little ninny is going to be 
sick for a long time. She’ll want a new bed every day and each one in the latest style.” 
Don’t be unfair, Clelia. Don’t you remember how I helped you? 

Yes! And when that ass of a doctor returned, he finally realized that the little ninny’s 
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heart couldn’t stand up to the labor of breathing. He told you so, and it’s true that 
you'd have willingly paid for lots of beds rather than lose me. 

And so you encountered my desperation in space too. 

Yes! The road was actually blocked by it. 

And can I believe that when you were alive you loved me or at least didn’t love anyone 
else? 

What do you mean? 

(speaking syllable by syllable) Well, there are two griefs resulting from your death .. . 
mine, and my good friend’s. 

Did you call me here to insult me? 

That man is acting strangely. You’d think he’d lost his wife. He called you with his 
arms outstretched, the way one awaits a wife or a lover. 

I didn’t hear him. I came when you called. I was surprised to find him here. 

I was amazed at the way he acted. I always thought that you didn’t much care for him. 
You used to say he nauseated you. 

It’s true! I regret it, however. The poor man who liked us both so much certainly 
deserved better treatment from me. 

But why is he in mourning now? He says it’s for a distant relative. Who ever saw 
anyone grieve like that over a distant relative who left him hardly any money? I wonder 
if this distant relative ever existed. 

That you can be sure of. I saw him . . . in the beyond. 

Another thing bothered me—he seemed so attached to me when you were around, but 
suddenly he doesn’t even show his face any more. I actually had to beg him to come to 
this séance, and he came unwillingly. 

It’s only logical that no one cares to come to a frugally managed household like this. 
You ought to get married and you’d see how he’d come back. It saddens me to see 

you at odds with your best friend. The only thing they don’t forgive in the beyond is 
the sowing of dissension. If you quarrel over me, even though it’s no fault of mine, 
they'll hold me accountable. 

Really? I didn’t know that. If I had, I’d never have quarreled with him. My poor 

little ninny! I'll not have you suffer on my account. I’ll go and make up with him this 
instant. 

(giving him her hand) Goodbye! I must leave now. 

Wait a minute, please. Just one minute. I’ve got used to you. ... What do you do the 
whole blessed day? Now that you don’t have to have facials and manicures? You say 
you're kept busy. What do you do, run the world? 

I observe it. 

Do you see everything, absolutely everything? 

(sadly) Quite a lot, quite a lot. 

Listen, Clelia. You saw how quickly I was willing to make up with my good friend so 

it wouldn’t be held against you. It wasn’t all that easy for me. I was able to do it only 
because of my love for you. Don’t you think I deserve a reward? 

Of course. I’ll come and visit you from time to time. 

Thank you! Thank you! But right now there’s something that would be a big help to 
me. It wouldn’t cost you a thing, but it could change my life completely. . .. Do you 
happen to know if coffee prices will go up again? 

Go up? Does it cost more than it used to? 

(angrily ) Don’t you understand anything about business even now that you’re dead? 
A fine ghost you are! Let me explain and then it’ll be easy for you to get information. 
The price of coffee depends exclusively on... 

(gently) Let me go! 

Why are you so stubborn? Try to understand. You’ve still got that contrariness of yours 
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The Broken Triangle 


which made me so unhappy while you were alive . . . The price of coffee depends on the 
value of a couple of . . . (to Clelia who is going away) Listen to me! Our whole family’s 
fortune depends on you! 

A family made up of only one person! 

Didn’t you just advise me to get married again? 

(Exit Clelia laughing loudly; her laughter echoes for a while and disappears into the 
distance. ) 








(hesitates and goes to open the rear door) Were you listening? 
(sadly) No! I'd have left except that I would have interrupted you to get to the door. 
I just asked for a simple favor. She turned me down and went away laughing. This is 
what wives are today! 
Did you ask her tomorrow’s coffee prices? 
How did you know? 
Guessed. I asked a favor too. 
About business? 
No! About art, naturally. 
She turned you down? She refused to give advice even about unimportant things like 
that? What a contrary thing she is! You know, if we felt like it, we could force her to 
do what we want. She told me it was very important to her that we get along well. I 
suspect she only acted grief-stricken to make peace between us. It seems that out there 
they don’t forgive those who cause quarrels. We can catch her that way. Let’s make her 
suffer. She'll end up by doing what we want. 
(admiring ) How enterprising you businessmen are! What shall we do? 
Let’s fight! 
If that’s what you want. (They start fighting. ) 
Ouch! You hit hard! (In the distance the ghost’s laughter echoes.) Wicked creature! 
Mocking me after all I’ve done for you! I'll never go to the cemetery again! 

© Italo Svevo 





Italo Svevo was born in Trieste as Ettore Schmitz in 1861 and died in 1928 in an automobile accident at 
Motta di Livenza. He attended Austrian schools and the Commercial High School in Trieste. When his 
father’s business went bankrupt, he left school to join the Trieste branch of the Banca Union di Vienna. 
In 1892 he published his first novel Una Vita, which was ignored by critics and public alike. Senilita, follow- 
ing in 1898, had even less success. 

In 1907 Svevo met James Joyce, who was then living in Trieste. Over a long period Joyce encouraged 
Svevo in his literary activities and contributed greatly to his subsequent success. 

The Broken Triangle, one of a half dozen or so plays which Svevo wrote in the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century, was written about 1890 and was staged by A.G. Bragalia in Rome in April, 1927. It 
was first printed in Giovedi, a short-lived Roman literary newspaper edited by Giancarlo Vigorelli. In Sep- 
tember, 1960 Mondadori published a complete collection of Svevo’s dramatic writings. 
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THE WORLD * LOOKS AT THE U.S.A. 





The World Looks at 
JFK 


Our department WORLD PRESS COMMENT lacks 
space to do full justice to the extent and variety of 
the world-wide response to President Kennedy’s as- 
sumption of responsibility for the decision to sup- 
port the anti-Castro landings in Cuba. We therefore 
devote this entire department to lengthy and repre- 
sentative variations on that theme. More in sorrow 
than anger, the London Observer, an independent 
Sunday newspaper that welcomed the election of 
President Kennedy, gave the title “Blinkers” to the 
leading editorial in its April 30 issue which opened 
with these paragraphs expressing views widely 
echoed in the British press: 


TO A FAR GREATER extent than they would like 
to admit, our American friends are the prisoners of an 
ideology almost as narrow as that of the Communists 
and just as fervently believed. His Communist ideol- 
ogy makes Mr. Khrushchev believe that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is run by Mr. Rockefeller 
and that capitalist powers will, ultimately, always use 
force to protect their investments. The American ide- 
ology equates capitalism not only with freedom but 
very nearly with virtue. The nationalization of an 
American company by a small nation seems to most 
Americans—though not, it is fair to add, to the Presi- 
dent—proof of a political sin so obvious as to require 
no further discussion. 

To nearly all Americans, communism is an evil as 
absolute as nazism or as murder, and anyone who 
questions this dogma must already be infected by the 
contagion. They decline to notice any difference be- 
tween Khrushchev’s Russia and Stalin’s Russia. They 
ignore the case of Yugoslavia, where Communists have 
created a society that is independent of Russia and 
which appears to less impassioned democrats morally 
no worse than the capitalist societies of Franco’s 
Spain, Salazar’s Portugal or Verwoerd’s South Africa. 
Few Americans can conceive that a Laotian peasant 
might genuinely prefer the Pathet Lao to Prince Boun 
Oum, or that there is anything except misery in the 
Soviet Union. 
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KENNEDY, CUBIST 
From Link (New Delhi), 30 April 1961 


Under this title, the Indian news weekly Link, 
which often reflects the views of Defense Ministe; 
V. K. Krishna Menon, let fly at President Kennedy’; 
handling of the Cuban crisis. Every issue of Link 
contains one opening column of editorial comment, 
The rest of the magazine consists of news reporting, 
some of it—as in this instance —editorialized. 


JACK KENNEDY, America’s youngest-ever President 
as interpreted by a large section of the luxuriously ill 
informed press of his country, is about to change his 
style of administration. In the first three months of 
power he tried to be a romantic, according to both 
Democratic and Republican reactionaries—some of 
whom like Senator George A. Smathers are personal 
friends. Through the buzzing of the egg-heads round 
him, what he said in those months sounded like some 
fuzzy brand of Rooseveltism. But last week he pro- 
claimed to the world that he was a regular Cubist, and 
no romantic—that is, he is as cockeyed as any fire 
belching yankee imperialist about Cuba. . . . 

This happy situation of a suddenly more tense cold 
war and American readiness to plunge into something 
hotter, as in the glorious days of Dulles, is no figment 
of newspaper speculation. Toughman Kennedy had 
roared at newsmen: “Cuba must not be abandoned to 
the Communists. And we do not intend to abandon it 
citer. ....° 

Why did President Kennedy allow himself to be 
pushed into this undignified situation? Or, did he not 
require any pushing? These questions will be asked 
for a long time to come in the U'S. press, and books 
will doubtless be written about it. The majority of 
American editorial writers and columnists have de- 
cided that young Kennedy is too good a man to lose 
and a scapegoat should be found. . . . The suggestion 
was that in all this turmoil of diplomacy poor young 
Kennedy had no time to think about Cuba and, there 
fore, acted without thought. 

Such an explanation is not only not creditable to 
the President but is also unbelievable because the 
Cuba conspiracy was an irritating inheritance that 
President Kennedy got when he took over. He had 
more than enough time to think about it... . 
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By the beginning of April the President had taken 
an irrevocable position. The blunder he perpetrated 
in Laos only seemed to make him more determined. 
The Soviet man in space decided the issue. Something 
had to be done to retrieve U.S. prestige... . 

Kennedy said in his hour of anger: “The message of 
Cuba, of Laos, of the rising din of Communist voices 
in Asia and Latin America—these messages are all the 
same. The complacent, the self-indulgent, the soft so- 
cieties are about to be swept away with the debris of 
history. Only the strong, only the industrious, only the 
determined, only the courageous, only the visionary 
who determine the real nature of our struggle can pos- 
sibly survive.” 

This is almost German talk. It sounds ominous. 
Will the majority of American people, who prefer the 
softer to the harder life, allow a President too young 
to be always wise to road-roller them to the point of 
no return? ... 

When the invasion came, and evidence of US. in- 
volvement grew, diplomats at the UN were stunned. 
In addition to Latins—who were unanimous in their 
private criticisms—Afro-Asians began comparing the 
Cuban invasion with Suez. 

American liberals at the UN were disheartened to 
see their idol Adlai attempt to defend his country in 
the Cuban affair. Confided Stevenson to a friend 
shortly before he even got involved in the Cuban de- 
bate: “What a paradox! I’ve spent half my life trying 
not to be an advocate of the cold war and here I am, 
praised by all my friends for being such a good cold 
warrior.” 


WHAT KENNEDY TOLD US 
Translated from Renmin Rabao (Peking), 23 April 1961 


These excerpts from a commentary signed “Observ- 
er’ appeared along with a Chinese translation of the 
full text of President Kennedy’s speech before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. “Observer” 
quoted Mr. Kennedy’s statement: “Should it ever 
appear that the Inter-American doctrine of non- 
interference merely conceals or excuses a policy of 
inaction, if the nations of this hemisphere should 
fail to meet their commitments against outside 
Communist penetration, then I want it clearly un- 
derstood that this government will not hesitate in 
meeting its primary obligations which are the secu- 
rity of our nation.” Then “Observer” commented on 
this statement of policy: 
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FROM THIS IT can be seen that Kennedy makes 
two reservations concerning “unilateral intervention.” 
One is that if the United States intends to interfere in 
Cuba or any other country in Latin America, and 
Latin American countries are not willing to go along; 
the United States can go it alone. And the other is that 
if the United States considers a certain Latin Amer- 
ican country not energetic enough in its opposition to 
communism, the United States can carry out its own 
intervention against it. Furthermore, the United 
States “will not hesitate” to do so. This means that no 
matter what the circumstances, the U.S. Government 
can carry out intervention against another country on 
the pretext of defending “the security of our nation.” 
These words of Kennedy most accurately express the 
essence of the U.S. policy of intervention. 

The whole secret of the U.S. policy of foreign ag- 
gression lies in these words. Though Kennedy linked 
them to the topic of “non-intervention,” what he said 
was: as long as the United States uses the pretext of 
“defending” its “security,” it may carry out acts of 
intervention anywhere in the world; it intervened in 
the past and will continue to do so in the future; and 
what is more, it will step up its intervention and carry 
it to the end.... 

If it can be said that Kennedy’s address as a whole 
has any “main theme,” it is his emphatic declaration: 
“Let me then make clear as the President of the 
United States that Iam determined upon our system’s 
survival and success, regardless of the cost and regard- 
less of the peril.” Every person in the world who cher- 
ishes peace, freedom, independence and social prog- 
ress must bear these words of the U.S. President fast in 
his mind, maintain constant vigilance against any new 
adventures by the U.S. gangsters and stand ever ready 
to hit back at any of their provocations, hitting them 
harder every time. This is the useful lesson which 
Kennedy’s address has taught us. 


A HUNGARY IN REVERSE 


Claude Bourdet 
Translated from France Observateur (Paris), 20 April 1961 


Under this title the editor of France Observateur, 
a left-of-center, non-Communist weekly, discussed 
President Kennedy's responsibility for the abortive 
invasion of Cuba. As in the case of other items in 
this symposium, we have presented those portions 
of the original editorial that deal most specifically 
with the President. 
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WILL IT BE said, as certain American liberals are al- 
ready saying, that Kennedy was not entirely in on the 
coup, that he could not stop the machine that Allen 
Dulles and the C.1.A., a veritable state within a state, 
had already set in motion? Will people recall the re- 
mark that one kept hearing in America during the life- 
time of our Fourth Republic: “In France there are too 
many successive governments; in the American presi- 
dential system, there are many too many simultaneous 


We should all have preferred that the Castro revolu- 
tion had been a revolution without flaws. But because 
it was not a Communist revolution, the democratic 
left judged it more severely than it has judged the rev- 
olutions in Russia, China, Yugoslavia, Vietnam, and 
so on. The trouble is that in the world of today, one 
must carry an economic revolution to its ultimate 
conclusion or run the risk of seeing everything com- 
promised by an enemy returning in force. That is the 
logic that we must understand, however severe the 
political consequences may be. 

Today if Castro wins, one can at least hope that 
Kennedy will draw the correct conclusion: eliminate 
Dulles and all his sorcerer apprentices and seek an in- 
ternational relaxation of tension that will ultimately 
lead to the liquidation of the present rival blocks. If, on 
the other hand, Castro loses, the American extremists 
will have won and Kennedy will be carried along in 
their wake as Truman and Acheson were during the 
Korean wat. 


KENNEDY’S PROBLEM 
IS THE FREE WORLD’S PROBLEM 


Bernard Cabanes 
franslated from Carrefour (Paris), 26 April 1961 


This extract from an editorial by a staff member 
of a leading ultra-nationalist weekly represents a 
French point of view completely opposite to that set 
forth by France-Observateur. Carrefour has cam- 
paigned vigorously against President de Gaulle’s 
Algerian policy in favor of Jacques Soustelle and 
the so-called “Ultras.” 


“Make no threats, Mr. Kennedy,” proclaimed the 
Castro radio, “remember what happened at these 
landings. Think of the achievement of Yuri Gagarin 
and of the long-range Soviet missiles.” 

As the Department of State explained matters and 
as the American delegation to the United Nations saw 
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the situation, nobody was there but “just us Cuban 
refugees.” Although Cuba has but one vote at the 
United Nations, Africa will soon have thirty. President 
Kennedy therefore let himself be persuaded by Adlai 
Stevenson to swear before the almighty gods that any 
intervention by the United States in Cuba was abso. 
lutely out of the question. He had to do everything to 
avoid shocking the neutral one-third of the world. The 
Cubans would march, but they would march alone, 

The Cubans marched alone—to disaster. And now 
Kennedy has fallen between two stools. To be sure he 
leaped to his feet and delivered a magnificent avenging 
speech, but the problem remained no less acute. 

Of course London has already warned Washington 
that any unilateral action would be considered a crime. 
Kennedy had spurned British assistance. He had made 
it quite clear to Macmillan in the course of their con- 
versations that he intended to go it alone. Since then 
across the Channel they have been laughing up their 
sleeves at Kennedy’s distress. Officially they deplore 
the stiff American attitude that runs the risk of dis- 
rupting Anglo-Soviet negotiations for the neutraliza- 
tion of Laos. 

America is being punished where America has 
sinned. What happened to Kennedy at Castro’s hands 
marks the failure of Rooseveltism. Has not the United 
States backed the establishment of Castro-like govern- 
ments in the Mediterranean that are infected with 
pan-Arabic racism? The kind of regime now taking 
shape in Algeria offers a perfect example. It provides 
agrarian reform, super-armament and super-taxes. It 
has everything. Mr. Nehru has told the Indian Parlia- 
ment that he sees no difference between the direct in- 
tervention which Kennedy did not dare to endorse and 
the debarkation of free Cubans on Cuban soil. When 
free Cubans landed they saw the difference at close 
range. It is the difference that separates freedom from 
Communist regimentation, and life from death to 
those, that is, who resist with stout hearts. Kennedy, 
too, now sees the difference. “Our patience is not in- 
exhaustible,” he has warned, “‘we could act alone.” 

Act. But how about the United Nations—the cage 
that America has built with its own hands, the cage 
that it has strengthened by sacrificing the veto power 
in the all-powerful General Assembly? Defied by its 
worst enemy at its own doorstep, the American eagle 
today finds itself trapped in its own cage. Can it get 
out? Matured and sobered by the Cuban experience, 
the young President of the United States casts a new 
eye on the world and its problems. His allies in Europe 
would profit greatly if they, too, were not so weak in 
the knees. 
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WHY KENNEDY IS IN A HURRY 


Antonio Gambino 
Translated from L’Espresso (Rome), 23 April 1961 


THE DECISION to intervene in Cuba arose from a 
iidgment that can be summed up in these words: 
Castro has passed the point of no return. ‘The men 
who now lead America take a highly critical view of 
the way their predecessors handled the Cuban revolu- 
tion. They argue that a different attitude on Wash- 
ington’s part could have made things turn out dif- 
ferently. .. . 

But even if Castro has passed the point of no return, 
itdoes not follow that he can be overthrown by force 
ilone. ‘There has always been another possibility: 
oldly ignoring him and allowing the revolution to 
ehaust itself and eventually to collapse under the 
weight of its many errors. . . . 

We now face this paradox: Kennedy and his advisors 
have made it clear that precisely because they favor 
and might perhaps impose a peaceful but radical eco- 
nomic revolution in South America, they felt it abso- 
lutely necessary to eliminate Fidel Castro. As long as 
Ilavana remains the center of destructive propaganda 
and an example of chaotic primitive action appealing 
tothe uneducated masses, governments will have difh- 
culty winning popular support for their more gradual 
forms. Because the United States wanted to pro- 
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mote more socially advanced policies, it wanted to get 
rid of Castro. 

Such an approach has many defects, but two stand 
out. First, world opinion gets the idea that history is 
repeating itself, that in the Caribbean, the United 
States still acts as it did fifty or sixty vears ago. Sec- 
ondly, even if the anti-Castro action were to eliminate 
the negative example of the Cuban revolution by main 
force, I*idel Castro would become a myth that could 
prove a growing and even invincible threat to the Ken- 
nedy Administration in the coming years. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Ubaldo Nieddu 
Translated from Concretezza (Milan), 1 May 1961 


These editorial excerpts from a popular semi- 
monthly published in Milan set forth a point of 
view that found wider expression in the European 
press after the first shock of the Cuban fiasco be- 
gan to wear off. 


RECENT CUBAN history has moved certain enthu- 
siasts to tears. It is a history that develops from the 
Monroe Doctrine which, in its turn, led the United 
States to declare war on Spain and to liberate the 





“We haven't interfered at all.” 
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island of Cuba. To our professional crepe-hangers, 
however, Cuba has this supreme merit: it fell into the 
clutches of the American eagle and thus automatically 
commands sympathy. ... 

Moreover, we are less disturbed by American dicta- 
torship than by the dictatorship of Fidel Castro. Cold- 
hearted American democracy shocks nobody. All it 
does is distribute the essentials of life to a large seg- 
ment of the human race. The hot and bearded democ- 
racy of Cuba, on the other hand, sends to the firing 
squad even those who rebelled against Batista’s firing 
squads. ... 

To many of us it seems therefore that the fate of 
Europe depends on the vigorous affirmation of the 
Monroe Doctrine as a useful method of preventing 
Bolshevism from taking root on the American con- 
tinent. It provides a sound basis on which the United 
States can assert its authority; it offers the only real 
guarantee against further Soviet expansion... . 

Today communism threatens the entire Western 
Hemisphere—and not alone in theory. We are not wit- 
nessing a North American economic dictatorship con- 
fronting Latin America. Rather, North American capi- 
talism is trying to decide what approach to adopt 
toward Latin America. It hardly seems advisable to 
view North American capitalism as a greater threat 
than Soviet communism. At least one can talk things 
over with American capitalists. Communists, on the 
other hand, unfortunately reject all discussion. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
IS ONE ILLUSION THE POORER 
Translated from Die Zeit (Hamburg), 5 May 1961 


This round-up and summary of Latin American 
opinion on President Kennedy's support of the in- 
vasion of Cuba serves as a reminder of how closely 
well-informed Europeans follow Western Hemi- 
sphere developments. 


The way President Kennedy discussed and dealt with 
events in Cuba shocked and upset public opinion in all 
the twenty Latin American Republics. The good will 
that he had created in March when he announced his 
ten-year plan for South America at once gave way to 
the feeling that he may have the best intentions but 
does not know how to implement them. . . . Now all 
has changed. The United States suddenly finds itself 
isolated in the Western Hemisphere. . . 

Latin Americans reject the premise on which 
United States policy now rests—that the Castro revo- 
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lution, with Moscow’s support, will spread from one 
Latin American country to another. After all, the great 
majority of the Cuban people regarded the Batista re 
gime, which Castro’s June 26 movement overthrew, as 
insupportable. It was corrupt, vicious, and brutal. Ba. 
tista maintained his dictatorship with violence and ter. 
ror. South Americans say that if Fidel Castro had not 
existed, someone else would have led the oppressed 
Cuban people to overthrow the dictator. Nowhere else 
in Latin America is the situation so simple as it is now 
in Cuba. 

Dictatorships still flourish in the Dominican Re. 
public, Paraguay, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. But in 
all the other Latin American countries, with the ex. 
ception of Haiti, the people can change their govem- 
ments by voting them out of office. Under these condi- 
tions, the Communists have little chance of taking 
over—at any rate, such is the view of well-informed 
and representative Latin Americans. And they go one 
step further. Thev contend that Kennedy’s Cuba pol. 
icy has done more to strengthen Communist prestige 
in Latin America than anything that has happened 
since 1917. A South American diplomat has quoted 
the man in the street as summing up the situation in 
this simple fashion: “Fidel is on the side of the poor, 
The Russians have supported Fidel. The Americans 
are against the Russians. Viva Russia.” 

Experts also point out that the North Americans- 
who do not, in this case, include the Canadians—have 
made one crucial mistake. They have given the impres 





sion that in a continent where so many people are 
poor, they oppose dictators only when those dictaton 
take a leftist line. As one Venezuelan has put it: “Pres: 
ident Pérez Jiménez who ruled our country from 1952) 
to 1958 was a 150 per cent fascist. He set up concen 
tration camps in the jungle where thousands died of 
tropical diseases. He had innumerable people m ig 


dered. His police knocked on doors at three in the 
morning. His Seguridad Nacional recruited its person 


nel from former “officers i in the Gestapo. He lined his 





own pockets and the pockets of his friends. And did § 


the United States help to arm expeditions against him? 
No, sir. It gave him a decoration.” 

Fidel Castro commands widespread sympathy today 
throughout Latin America. But the Communists can 
triumph only if they go on winning the kind of vie 
tories that the U.S.A. has handed them in recent 
weeks. In June 1959 a member of the Costa Rican 
Parliament explained that there are only two kinds of 


Communists: those whose passions lead them to sup fj 


port the Kremlin and those whom the White House. 


has made into Communists. 
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Japanese Gardens 


From The Japan Architect (Tokyo) 
March 1961 


For several months The Japan Architect has been 
running a series of articles on the various materials 
and methods used in Japanese gardens. In the 
March issue the editors published an article de- 
scribing several exemplary small gardens in a res- 
taurant operated by a well-known actor and in the 
actor's own house—gardens which might be dupli- 
cated or at least imitated almost anywhere. Though 


many of the materials may not be easily available © 


outside Japan, they can in most instances be re- 
placed by similar materials. A study of these gar- 
dens demonstrates that much can be accomplished 
ina tiny area, that a room can be infinitely more 
comfortable if proper use is made of the space on 
which it opens, that it is possible to make gardens 
that remain beautiful despite seasonal changes, and 
that a natural arrangement of rocks and greenery 
isapt to be more restful than artificial symmetrical 
patterns. 





GARDEN APPROACH 


When one enters the gate to the restaurant where 
the gardens shown here are located, one comes upon a 
pebbled path with plantings on either side. To the 
right there is a roof-covered path for use in rainy 
weather. Behind the left side of the garden there is a 
low white wall with a tile roof. Beyond this there was 
formerly a grove of trees, but these have been removed 
to make way for another building. The lamp in front 
of the wall is an assembly of parts from several lamps 
dating from the early seventeenth century; it func- 
tions not only as a light but also as an ornament. Both 
planted areas are covered with moss, now hidden by 
pine needles, and set off from the gravel path by 
“ropes” made of straw wrapped with heavy cord. The 
plants include Japanese quince, small pines, and ferns. 
They might be replaced with any similar plants, but 
care should be taken to arrange them so that the 
smaller ones are toward the front and the taller ones 
near the entrance. Since the entrance is somewhat to 
the right of the gate, a landscape composed of a pine 
tree and a large rock has been placed directly in front 
of the gate. 
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TERRACE GARDEN 


The garden shown here is ideal for a strip of land 
about six feet wide. Actually, it happens to be situated 
on the first-floor roof of a restaurant outside a second- 
floor room. The length is about thirty-five feet. 

For materials the designer has used white gravel, 
natural stone, pebbles, bamboo, moss, and several 
fairly small plants. The white gravel represents the 
sea, and the green sections islands. The “islands” are 
covered with moss, but since it is winter and the moss 
is withered, the whole surface has been spread with 
pine needles. The boundary of the green section is 
made of straw wrapped with a heavy cord. The plants, 
senryo (chloranthus brachystchys) and manryo (coral 
ardisia ), are to be changed from time to time. 

In a garden of this sort, it is best not to use too 
many rocks. The usual Japan number would be three, 
five, or, at most, seven (odd numbers are considered 
propitious ). 

The backdrop for this garden is formed of bunches 
of dried lespedeza branches, held in place by bamboo 
poles. The height of this barrier is slightly above the 
eye level of a person seated in the room—high enough 
to give privacy, without shutting off the scenery be- 
yond. Three somewhat stouter bamboo poles are 
placed on the near side of the garden to cut the room 
off from the white gravel “sea.” An arrangement simi- 
lar to this would be very effective on a terrace outside 
a Western-style room, provided the room had rela- 
tively large openings. 
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ROOF GARDEN 


The garden is outside a third-floor Japanese-style 
oom in a large reinforced-concrete house. The area 
of the garden is about fifty square yards, and the 
pincipal materials used are pines, moss, and white 
gravel. Several pine trees are placed at the rear to form 
a backdrop, and in the front section there are small 
pines and rocks. As in other gardens described here, 
the planted area is normally covered with green moss, 
but this is now hidden by pine needles. The stone 
lantern is a copy of one in the garden of the Katsura 
Palace in Kyoto. A roof garden of this type would be 
astunning addition to many Western-style houses. 


INNER GARDEN 


This little garden, which is covered with glass, lies 
between a hallway and a room that is somewhat sepa- 
rate from the remainder of the house. To the left the 
garden is bordered by the shoji of a room, and to the 
ight by the entrance to the room beyond. The walk is 
formed of square stepping stones, over which has been 
spread a length of straw matting. Pebbles have been 
spread on both sides of the walk, and bamboo and 
tokusa planted here and there. The green of the plants 
forms a pleasant contrast with the white of the shoji. 





Sunflowers All 


Cult of the Personality .. . 


From Women of China (Peking) 
January 1961 


The following two poems illustrated by the drawing 
reproduced here appeared in the English language 
Peking magazine Women of China (No. 1, 1961). 


Rays of the Sun Millions of Feet Long 


The sun is bright, 
The sun is red, 
The rays millions of feet long 
That the sun sheds. 
There’re two suns that we have now, 
But the two suns are different somehow, 
One of them in Peking resides, 
The other remains in the sky. 
The one above keeps warm your body, 
While the one in Pcking warms the heart of 
everybody. 
(Hopei Province) 


In Praise of Mao T'se-tung 
Mao 'I'se-tung, 
Mao Tsse-tung, 
You are rain for the planting season, 
Breeze for the hottest noon, 
You are the red sun that never sets, 
Wind for boats that need a sail. 
If one never wants poverty to suffer, 
He has to follow Mao 'I'se-tung forever. 

(Ifupeh Province) 


Neither the style nor the content of these poetic 
efforts is entirely new. Indeed in Pravda of August 
28, 1936 there appeared a translation from the 
Uzbek inspired by another “sun of the proletariat” 
(the title then commonly used in the Soviet Union to 
designate the General Secretary of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party): 


Stalin 


As the sun comes up at dawn 

My eyes cannot take in completely 
All its brilliance, all its charm 

And comprehend its splendor justly. 
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O, thou great leader of the peoples, 
‘Thou who gavest man his life, 

Thou who fructified the lands, 

Thou who rejuvenated centuries, 
Made chords sing and blossoms spring, 
Our hearts love, our factories work; 

In life around us is the strength, 

O, father, of thy mighty hands. 


Thou art the sun—my youth in bloom, 
In hearts of millions reflected; 

Thou hast from age-old gloom 

My sleeping country resurrected. 


In present-day Russia the “cult of the personal- 
ity” was exposed by Nikita S. Khrushchev himself 
in the so-called “Secret Speech” of February 24-25 
1956 to the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU. 
Khrushchev pointed out that “. . . it is impermissible 
and foreign to the spirit of marxism-leninism to 
elevate one person, to transform him into a super- 
man possessing supernatural characteristics akin to 
those of a god.” 

The text of the “Secret Speech” was widely pub- 
lished in the West, even in the Communist press. 
The Soviet Encyclopaedia refers to the “report on 
the cult of the personality and its consequences” in 
its biographical note on Khrushchev. But the report 
does not seem to have reached China. Unless, of 
course, Mao rejects Khrushchev’s interpretation of 
marxism-leninism. 
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_.. And Its Consequences 
Alberto Ronchey 


Translated from La Stampa (Turin), 28 April 1961 


Whether it is marxism-leninism or not, the deifica- 
tion of Stalin was a humiliation endured in silence 
by the poets who, one of them recalled in 1960, 
“wrote poems about him which he personally put on 
our lips.” This poet, who also recalled that Stalin’s 
“mere word or wrinkled brow was law, and if any- 
thing was wrong you were to say it was right,” was 
Alexander Tvardovsky, three times winner of the 
Stalin Prize and once winner of the Order of Lenin. 
Exactly a year before the premiére of the film re- 
viewed below, even this official court poet of the 
Stalin era had denounced the dictator—although he 
felt constrained to temper his denunciation with 
the claim (contradicted by Khrushchev in his “Secret 
Speech”) that it was Stalin “who led us in war and 
we owe him victory.” 

This year “de-Stalinization” goes one step fur- 
ther. The film Clear Sky exposes the terror and the 
degradation the entire Soviet people suffered under 
Stalin and gives the lie to those who thought and 
claimed that the Russians felt a personal loss at the 
death of the dictator. 

Every Soviet man, woman and child knows the 
background of the Chukhrai drama: the mass sur- 
render of Soviet troops to the Finns during the Win- 
ter War of 1939-40; Stalin’s subsequent command 
during World War II that there must not be any 
surrender to the enemy, that every prisoner of war 
must be considered a traitor; the deportation to con- 
centration camps in the Far North and Siberia of 
millions of POW’s who had just been freed from 
German captivity; the preparation for new blood 
purges in the last months of Stalin’s life. 


WHEN I SAW the preview of Grigori Chukhrai’s 
new film Chistoye Nyebo (Clear Sky) I reflected that 
it would certainly be a May Day surprise for the Soviet 
public and would arouse a sympathetic emotional re- 
sponse. Despite several sequences worthy of Eisen- 
stein the response will be political rather than esthetic, 
for the film, referring directly to the past sufferings of 
the Russians, releases a flood of common emotions. 
Chukhrai’s film is above all political news: for the 
first time Stalin’s death has been openly described as 
a liberation, a return to reason, a reawakening of the 
Russian spirit; 1953 is depicted as the unexpected end 
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of a reign of terror in which suspicion dominated 
Soviet life, an era as harsh as the war itself. 

The narrative is slow, even traditional, up to the 
conclusion. On the eve of the war a young Russian 
gitl, Sashenka, meets and falls in love with Alexei 
Astakhov, a pilot, and is waiting for him to return 
from the war. Chukhrai evokes the period of the air 
raids when even high school girls like Sashenka had to 
take turns at lathes and drill presses in the steel fac- 
tories. Several of Poluyanov’s camera sequences are 
worthy not only of his Ballad of a Soldier and The 
Forty First but even of Eisenstein’s work: the begin- 
ning of the war announced in a school library and in 
the streets; a crowd of women waiting for a train full 
of soldiers returning from the front only to see it flash 
by without stopping (the camera, with bewildering 
rapidity, cuts from the train to the women’s faces); 
Sashenka’s last meeting with Alexei. 

Alexei is listed as missing after an aerial sortie. Ber- 
lin falls, the war ends. Hearing the announcement of 
peace over the loudspeakers Alexei’s little son asks 
Sashenka: “Mommy, what happens when the war 
ends?” Nothing happens, except that there are no 
more alerts. Much later, when he had all but been 
given up, Alexei returns; he had been imprisoned in a 
German PW camp. 

The pilot automatically comes under suspicion. In- 
terrogated, he is expelled from the Communist Party. 
His inquisitors had accused him of having voluntarily 
surrendered to the Nazis and demanded proof that his 
plane was in fact downed in combat. He had to ex- 
plain why he wasn’t shot. ““They’ve decided that I am 
guilty,” says Alexei, “because I’m not dead of hunger 
and because I wasn’t cremated or shot.” Slowly, how- 
ever, he begins to feel guilty. “I should have killed 
myself,” he says, “and now I must take the conse- 
quences. The life of one man doesn’t count in our 
country’s struggle. The individual doesn’t matter; any- 
one can be suspect.” 

Sashenka’s younger brother, a restless young worker, 
inveighs against communism and encourages Alexei 
to rebel. Alexei tries to silence him, only to be told: 
“Silence is cowardice.” It is 1952-53, a period all the 
more intolerable for its having followed on the sacri- 
fices of the war. 

Alexei is stirred out of inaction and is planning to 
go to Moscow to protest against the atmosphere of 
suspicion, when he hears of Stalin’s unexpected death. 
A long series of sequences expresses the Russian 
people’s relief, which extends even to nature: ice and 
snow melt, the sky is cleared of clouds, colors brighten. 
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Western aesthetic criticism will probably point out 
that the choice of such a theme has forced the direc- 
tor’s hand, taking him away from the simpler position 
of his earlier films. He goes so far as to show a factory 
scene in which old lathes and drill presses magically 
turn into the latest automatic models after Stalin’s 
death. The film is virtually a political rally, intended 
to refresh the people’s memory of the period, raised 
to the level of art by a few splendid sequences. 

Chukhrai’s film is an important political document 
particularly when considered in the context of other 
recent political developments, ranging from Tvardov- 
sky’s poem on the decline of Stalinism to Vera Ket- 
linskaia’s latest novel Otherwise Life Is Not Worth 
Living, in which she writes about the mass trials and 
purges of 1937. “He made us feel the weight,” Tvard- 
ovsky’s poem goes, “of harsh and cruel injustice... . 
Alive but separated from life by the Kremlin walls, He 
hovered over us like a dread spirit . . .. I have seen the 
people grow affable, gentle; with relief I have seen 
smiles everywhere and less bitterness and tension in 
the long lines of people.” 

Chukhrai had told us some time ago that he was 
afraid that his new film would not share the world- 
wide acclaim accorded The Forty First and Ballad of 
a Soldier because it spoke a language only the Soviets 
could really understand. It is a film with a message, 
but its message deals not in universalities, but in the 
latest developments of Soviet ideology. The stars of 
the film (Evgheni Urtansky and Nina Drobisheva) 
are not very well-known and seem to be two ordinary 
people to whom such things and worse—especially 
worse—could have happened during those years. The 
real star, however, is the public, though one must re- 
call another bitter truth in Tvardovsky’s lines on 
Stalin: 

“Let that man stand forth who did not, when He 
was alive, praise Him, glorify Him.” 


Latin Bridge Over the Atlantic? 


Janusz Stefanowicz 


Translated from Kierunki (Warsaw),14 March 1961 


These days Latin American aspirations, brought 
into sharp focus by the Cuban crisis, command the 
attention of millions of Americans, from President 
Kennedy to the man-in-the-street. An editorial writer 
in the nominally Catholic, pro-Gomulka Polish week- 
ly Kierunki, poses the theory that our neighbors to 
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Claudius views Quadros’ Belt-Tightening Order: 
“He didn’t have a belt so I tightened his collar.” 


the south, notably Brazil under President Quadros, 


may be eying an alliance with their Latin brethren | 


on the other side of the Atlantic with the aim of 
forming a new, strong bloc in the West. 


ONLY ELEVEN days separated the inauguration of 
John Kennedy (43) from the swearing in of Janio 
Quadros (44). The governments in the two largest 
countries of the Western Hemisphere—one called 
with envy “The Giant of the North,” the other refer- 
ring to itself with some exaggeration as ““The Giant of 
the South”—have been taken over by the generation 
born in the twentieth century and introduced into 
the political arena after World War II. John and Janio 
are close not only in name and age: both also are ex- 
treme pragmatists, determined and energetic, caring 
much less about consequences and programs than 
about practical success. During the electoral campaign 
Quadros promised everything to everybody—the left, 
the center and the right. Which of those promises 
will he keep? 

But it would seem that in this enigmatic man one 
can already detect a certain breadth of vision, an ambi- 
tion on a world scale, which, despite the immense and 
basic differences in character, makes him resemble 
Charles de Gaulle. 

Any Latin American country with leadership tend- 
encies is faced by an insoluble problem: it must in 
advance resign itself to playing second fiddle if it con- 
ceives of its international role in the Latin American 
context; this fact would apply most logically to Argen- 
tina and to Brazil, a country with over sixty million 
people occupying a central position in South America. 
The United States will always be first in the Pan- 
American system, it will always crowd and cramp 4 
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yotential rival. No attempt even to counterbalance 
Washington’s influence by means of some alliance of 
the principal Latin American states has so far pro- 
duced results and probably never will. The reason: 
the United States will forever remain the super-arbiter 
of the conflicting interests of its “twenty sister repub- 
lics.” From the anti-U.S. rebellion at the memorable 
session of the Pan-American Union at Havana in 1928 
through the plans of the “ABC” bloc which united 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile, through the subtle pro- 
German orientation in World War II, no strategy has 
succeeded in creating a constructive counterweight to 
the Yanks. Let us stress again: we are not discussing a 
single country, which may for a longer or shorter time 
free itself of U.S. influence, but the entire continent 
united in a political alliance, like the Organization of 
American States. 

| Quadros understands this fact. As a result he appears 
to be choosing a new way, bold and novel: he wants to 
guide Brazil onto the wider expanse of world politics, 
surrendering the hopeless struggle for leadership in 
Latin America. 

For this purpose he has decided on three courses of 
action. First, a new policy toward Africa, particularly 
toward the Portuguese colonies with which Brazil’s 
Negro population acts as a link. Significantly he began 
his days in office by creating scholarships for students 
from the Black Continent. Secondly, a new policy of 
neutralism, although half-heartedly, with a clear West- 
em orientation. Nevertheless he longs to move closer 
to the neutralist position by developing diplomatic 
tlations with the East and, more importantly, by 
voting in the U.N. in favor of seating the People’s 
Republic of China (this last decision incidentally 
might prove of prime importance in the forthcoming 
vote at the fall session). Quadros’ third new policy 
concerns the Latin portion of lurope, where he trav- 
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cled incognito before he took office. His cautious be- 
nevolence toward Captain Galvao (of Santa Maria 
fame), his discreet support of Humberto Delgado, 
and his ideas of “Iberian liberation” indicate that 
Quadros would gladly see internal changes in Spain 
and Portugal enabling him to resume the broken ties 
between the Old and New Worlds of the Latin em- 
pires of yesteryear. 

‘There is a man in Europe who dreams of Latin unity 
on both sides of the Atlantic; a man who, like Qua- 
dros, wants to raise the world status of his country. 
‘That man of course is General de Gaulle. And it seems 
particularly significant that soon after Quadros as- 
sumed the presidency, de Gaulle appeared at a lunch- 
con given by Latin American ambassadors to deliver a 
major address in which he said: “In the west of Europe 
there cmerges a powerful and prolific group of states, 
of countries animated by the same spirit that once 
radiated from Spain and Portugal upon a new conti- 
nent. ... Why then should we not nurture the hope 
that one day there will rise on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic a Latin world, united and reborn, and who knows 
if this indeed will not prove the final salvation for the 
peace of the world?” 

In Brazil these words must have been interpreted 
as an invitation (especially considering the absence of 
the slightest mention of America) and as a guide to 
action. Will these potential partners, Quadros and 
de Gaulle, really effect a meeting of minds? Will such 
a meeting spawn a new branch of the Western world, 
one without the trade mark “Made in U.S.A.”? These 
are fascinating questions. Not least, since from a com- 
pletely unexpected direction, they attack the very es- 
sence of the Monroe doctrine. 


How I Dissuaded 
the Paratroopers 


Gabriel Macé 


Translated from Le Canard Enchainé (Paris) 


26 April 1961 


Political satire is one of the French traditions which 
survive all governments or regimes. No national or 
international figure is too exalted, no event or ca- 
lamity too grave to escape the wit of the writers and 
cartoonists of the Canard Enchainé. 

In its 41 years of existence the Canard has be- 
come a national institution. It is just as much part 
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of French life as vin rouge and pommes frites. To 
maintain its independence from any possible pres- 
sures, the Canard does not accept advertising. The 
political orientation of the Canard has varied in 
nuances but has remained faithful to the basic ideas 
of its founders. It is left of center, militantly anti- 
clerical, and no less militantly anti-authoritarian, 
anti-colonialist, and anti-militarist. 

The account of what might have happened on 
the fateful Sunday night this past April was written 
by a regular Canard staffer before the rebellion of 
the generals had collapsed and while Frenchmen 
were still bracing themselves to resist an invasion 
by the paratroopers of the Foreign Legion. 





IN THESE tragic hours I did not turn a deaf ear to 
Mr. Debré when he solemnly appealed on Sunday to 
all citizens conscious of their duty: 

“As soon as the sirens blow, go on foot or by car to 
convince the misguided soldiers of their grave error.” 

Yesterday, having like Ulysses heard the call of the 
Sirens, I went. Not on foot nor by car, the truth to tell, 
but on a bicycle (my next-door neighbor went on a toy 
scooter and lagged way behind). In all honesty, I must 
say that I would have preferred to ride a horse, which 
would have given me added stature and weight in 
propagating the good word. Alas and alack! One does 
not always have a choice. .. . 

I met the paratrooper at the exit of Le Bourget 
which is practically at my doorstep. The leopardman 
was gitded with grenades and daggers; he aimed his 
tommy gun at my navel, and I am told he wins one 
hundred points on the scoreboard if he scores a hit. I 
boldly advanced towards him, took a paper out of my 
pocket (my memory is not very good), steadied my 
voice, and embarked on the dissuasion speech that I 
had carefully prepared with the advice of Mr. Papon, 
our beloved militia general, an expert on psychologi- 
cal warfare. Mr. Debré will agree with me that the 
essence of popular reason permeated my pathetic ora- 
tion. 

“O Paratrooper, 

“Let thy bellicose fratricidal march end here. First 
lower that gun barrel which thou persistently aimest 
at my guts. 
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“Paratrooper, my friend, my brother in spirit, listen, 
listen to the voice of reason. It is not only my feeble 
voice, it is that of M. André Francois-Poncet that cries 
to you: “This is folly! Heed not the voice of Mr. Laz. 
rick—who, I know full well, is there behind thee, 
pushing thee and ready to follow thee anywhere, is he 
not? Put thy tommy gun back, paratrooper. For thee, 
I know that is a painful and unaccustomed act because 
for ten years thou hast had to keep turning it against 
the Lascars and the Fellagas. We wish not to subject 
thee to torture—I mean, of course, moral torture, para. 
trooper. No one is asking thee, paratrooper, to become 
without further ado an apostle of nonviolence: that 
would land thee in the clink. No, thou art being | 
merely requested to return to thy base. 

“Once back there, thou mayst again pick up thy 
weapon and preferably aim it at the Fellagas. Para. 
trooper, we well know that thou art a mercenary. Mr. 
Lartéguy told us so. But please, pick the right general: 
there are good ones and bad ones. 

“The right general, take the path that leads to him, 
paratrooper. There is no other. 

“By the way, I have been told that thou wert rather 
religious. Listen then, paratrooper, to the voice of 
Mgr. Feltin, the chief army chaplain, who has just 
asked his flock to say a rosary for undisturbed peace in 
France. To thy knees, paratrooper. Let us pray to- 
gether. And thou knowest that this is a great effort for 
me. Paratrooper, thou shalt not fire on thy brethren.” 

The peroration was rather “popular” in tone and 
I was breathlessly expecting my paratrooper to burst 
into tears. But with his machine pistol] he somewhat 
roughly brushed me aside, saying: 

“Ordnung, Ordnung! Arbeit! Arbeit!” 

I realized at once that he had not understood a 
word. Jumping on my bicycle I rushed my speech toa 
translator—a certain Rebatet if I am not mistaken. 

Still, Debré could have warned us! 











[For a better understanding of the above sketch it 
is relevant to recall that Mr. Maurice Papon would 
have commanded the militia in his capacity as Paris 
police prefect; that Mr. André Frangois-Poncet is 4 
regular contributor to the conservative daily le 
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Figaro, which strongly supported President de 
Gaulle during the April rebellion; that Mr. Pierre 
Lazurick is editor of the right-wing L’Aurore, a Paris 
daily known for its sympathies with the “patriots” 
from Algiers—a qualification it has consistently re- 
served for the French extremists; that Jean Lartéguy 
is the author of the novel The Mercenaries set in 
Algeria; that Lucien Rebatet, an author and journal- 
ist and collaborator with the nazi occupants of 
France was sentenced to death in November 1946 
only to have his sentence commuted to twenty years 
of hard labor. In 1953 Rebatet was paroled. Since 
then he has published several books and pamphlets 
in France.]| 





A. Barroui in In Monpo: France’s new radar tower. 


Scandalous Practice 


From Swarajya, Madras, 18 March 1961 


IMAGINE the treasurer of the Tory Party being 
given a license to demand from British commercial 
firms at home and abroad, not to mention the mem- 
bers of the farming community, that they shell out 
subscriptions for the party’s fight in future elections; 
also imagine that this enterprising purser is also by 


. coincidence the Chancellor of the Exchequer enjoy- 


ing authority to collect funds to strengthen the Con- 
servative war-chest so that the right party could be 
returned again for the benefit of the nation. 

We have to imagine such a situation, because in 
terms of reason, not to mention British democratic 
tradition, any such practice would be unthinkable. 


World Ways 


Public indignation would be so great that even 
the poorest farmer in the Isle of Man would defy 
the carpetbaggers soliciting contributions for party- 
finance. 

After the defeat of the Opposition in the Indian 
Parliament last year on the issue of squeezing business 
firms, the ruling party has reason to be gleeful of the 
advantages which the Congress Parliamentary Board 
wrested for waging electioneering campaigns. The rul- 
ing party alone fought for the bandit-privilege exer- 
cized with insidious secrecy in the matter of approach- 
ing victims over-awed by the credentials of Congress 
volunteers carrying khadi-bags to mobilize the sinews 
of war. The Prime Minister, soaring far above sordid 
affairs like filthy lucre, remained profoundly silent, 
and it was left to Mr. Lal Bahadur Shastri blatantly 
to say that in the past they had been accustomed to 
the promiscuous collection of cash, and that it would 
be better if critics belonging to the Opposition did 
not throw stones from glass-houses. 

Democracy, said Lord Attlee, is a way of life rather 
than the enforcement of mechanical rules. He was 
asked about party-funds in the United Kingdom and 
he replied that individual sympathizers were free to 
contribute on their own. The Congress project is, 
however, on the principle of the whip being applied 
in humble language (as becomes Gandhiji’s disciples ) 
but under the influence of intimidation. Out of dread 
in a license-ridden economy, the Managing Directors 
hand over the cheque, a species of tactics that in 
England would provoke a political riot. ‘The same rou- 
tine of eschewing thuggery to accumulate party funds 
is characteristic of American democracy. 

Mr. Sherman Adams, the Personal Assistant of 
President Eisenhower, was charged with having re- 
ceived the hospitality of a multi-millionaire named 
Bernard Goldfine. Sleuths also reported the gift of 
mink garments to the Personal Assistant of the Presi- 
dent. Within three days of the agitation, Sherman 
Adams had to quit the White House just because of 
the democratic way of life which they honor. That 
there might be underhand evasions of the code of 
decency does not negative the principle involved. 
When the Labour Party first came to power, the 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald was so elated that 
he fancied himself the idol of duchesses. In his ambi- 
tion to figure as a man of consequence, he was the 
recipient of a Daimler car from a wealthy baronet. 
The story was abroad and the Prime Minister had to 
answer for it. 

In our infant democracy where people have not 
yet emerged from their fear of officialdom and their 
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reverence for the Khadi Cap, donations to local agents 
would be taken as normal safeguard against persecu- 
tion and discriminatory pressures. The trade unions 
in Britain and the United States would, if similarly 
approached, horsewhip the touts even if they were 
authorized by the party in power. 

The Trusteeship of the Labour Party in England 
is regarded as a key role, and at their Scarborough 
meetings there is a fight for the honor, not because 
they could levy chouth like old Maharashtra chief- 
tains. We seem to have reconciled ourselves to a 
venal system of veiled blackmail as if we were living 
far back in time under the scourge of Pindaris and 
Rohillas. The big stick is being waved against business- 
men not only for the surrender of cash but also the 
pledge of votes. This is not what Earl Attlee meant, 
or decent people would concede, as the democratic 
way of life. 


Poet at Oxford 


From Courier (London), March 1961 


IN HIS fastness on the island of Majorca, Robert von 
Ranke Graves, poet, novelist and classical scholar, 
heard of his election to the Chair of Poetry at Oxford 
University. The result was more or less a foregone 
conclusion, for Graves’s opponents, distinguished 
though they are in academic life and the world of let- 
ters, have no standing on the contemporary Parnassus. 
The election of W. H. Auden, Graves’s predecessor in 
the Chair, set a standard that only a major poet could 
live up to. 

And Robert Graves is a major poet—a creative giant 
among the race of pygmies. “My best friend,” he 
wrote in the recent epilogue to Goodbye to All That, 
“is still the waste paper basket.” ‘That is why the most 
malevolent critic would find it difficult to discover a 
crippled line in his collected poems or an imperfectly 
articulated sentence in his prose works. 

Physically and facially, Graves does not conform to 
the romantic image of a poet. Tall and well-built, he 
has the face of a prize fighter, and the broken nose 
which he acquired on the Rugby field at Charterhouse 
School does nothing to mitigate the impression of 
combative energy. 

In many ways the appearance does not belie the 
man. There is in all his writings a marked quality of 
athleticism; his verse and prose have a muscular 
strength that is refreshing after the pick-word flabbi- 
ness of so many of our poetasters. He delights in un- 
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forced natural images, to which he imparts an extn, 
ordinary freshness, and his novels abound in passage 
of controlled power. There is about his work some 
thing of the old English masculinity. 

Yet Graves is not English; he is half-Irish and hal 
German. His father, Alfred Perceval Graves, was ay 
Irish writer, his mother, Amalia von Ranke, a daughte 
of the famous German historian (his First War army 
pals nicknamed him “von Runicke”). He wen 
straight from Charterhouse to take part in that war 
the age of eighteen, serving with distinction and reach. 
ing the rank of captain in the Royal Welch Fusilies, 
War brought out of him not only his obsession for 
poetry, as he himself calls his poetic urge, but also 
threw him into contact with other soldier-poets- 
notably Siegfried Sassoon and Wilfred Owen. 

Peace found him unsettled and aimless apart from 
his devotion to poetry. He went up to Oxford—St. 
John’s College—formed a friendship with Lawrence of 
Arabia, traveled Europe, and finally settled for a Pro 
fessorship of English Literature at Cairo University, 
When he left Cairo he threw prudence to the wind 
and decided to stake his future and that of his growing 
family, on writing. 

It was a happy choice, both for himself and for Eng. 
lish literature, for since that time he has enriched con- 
temporary writing with historical novels of a very high 
order. It is indeed difficult to conceive a time when his 
two famous Claudius novels will not find readers, ot 
when such an explosive piece of imaginative scholar 
ship as King Jesus will not be widely acclaimed for the 
magnificent creative work that it is. 

No brief note on this extraordinary literary artist 
can give an inkling of his unceasing output. Apart 
from the poetry and historical novels there are such 
seminal books as The White Goddess, a thrilling te 
search into the springs of poetry, The Nazarene Gos 
pel Restored, a completely new inquiry into early 
Christianity, and his original presentation of Greek 
mythology in The Greek Myths. 

Now sixty-six years of age, Robert Graves lives with 
his family in rural Majorca, making only occasional 
visits to England. Presumably he will now come more 
often, for the Oxford Professorship of Poetry entails 
fifteen lectures in the course of five years, for which 
the fees amount to £1,500. 

Looking back he says: “If condemned to relive those 
lost years I should probably behave again in very much 
the same way: a conditioning in the Protestant moral 
ity of the English governing classes, though qualified 
by mixed blood, a rebellious nature, and an overriding 
poetic obsession, is not easily outgrown.” 
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Toros y Toreros 
Luis Miguel Dominguin 


Translated from Les Lettres Francaises (Paris) 


22 March 1961 


Les Lettres Francaises, a Parisian literary-artistic 
weekly edited by Louis Aragon, the well-known 
French Communist poet and novelist, recently of- 
fered its readers a foretaste of a volume which is the 
result of a unique collaboration between Luis Mi- 
quel Dominguin and Pablo Picasso. Just published 
by the Editions Cercle d’Art, the book contains in 
their entirety three unpublished sketchbooks on 
bullfighting in Picasso’s latest manner (1959-1960) 
together with a text by Dominguin. 

Dominguin, one of Spain’s leading bullfighters, 
has been described by Hemingway as “what the 
Spaniards call a torero muy largo: that is, he had an 
extensive repertoire of passes and elegant tricks, 
was a splendid banderillero, could do anything with 





a bull and kill just as well as he wanted to.” 

It will be recalled that Dominguin came out of 
retirement a few years ago and during the seasons 
of 1959 and 1960 engaged in a series of mano a 
mano meetings with his rival and brother-in-law 
Antonio Ordéfrez, whom Hemingway regards as the 
greatest living bullfighter. 


IT WAS in the countryside of Castile, land of Miguel 
de Unamuno, Cervantes, and Antonio Machado, that 
I, Andalusian by birth, developed into a Castilian and 
a bullfighter. It was in Castile so barren and poor in 
places that only philosophers, poets, and dreamers can 
find sustenance, where I learned what it means to 
grow into a man. It was in this Castile of rocks and 
wheat, of good wine grapes, and of bulls standing in 
pastures, immobile as monuments: there I became a 
bullfighter. 

Does environment really cut the cloth of our occu- 
pation and fashion our calling, or do we ourselves pat- 
tern our professions? I cannot say. Gregorio Maraiion, 
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the glory of Spanish Ictters and medicine, generow 
like all great men, thought I could as easily have be 
come a great physician or lawyer as a famous bull 
fighter. He thereby did me the honor of recognizing 
certain potential in me. Assuming that he was correct, 
it is up to me to determine what circumstances found 
me at one time in the peasant clothes of my childhood 
and at another donning the Traje de Luces which pto- 
claimed my profession as bullfighting. 

Contact with the savage bull makes bullfighters of 
us. Contact with solitude in the countryside, however, 
sets a man’s character. And when I say a man, I mean 
myself, since I have been asked to write these few 
pages about myself. 

In the countryside, too, and through contact with 
this “wild beast,” as the people call it, I learned how 
to avoid accepting the hackneyed image of Spain, that 
Spain which Antonio Machado characterized as 4 
land of trumpet flourishes and tambourines, as de 
voted to the bullfighter Frascuelo as to the Virgin 
Mary, a land of gaiety and of spiritual calm. From the 
outset I knew that such a Spain was not enough for 
me, that the course of my life would bring me to grips 
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yith problems of a different order. I can accept only 
those fiestas in the canvases of Goya and Solana. [José 
G. Solana, a contemporary painter of bullfights and 
toreros.| I feel closer to Goya’s sombre paintings than 
to the Feria of San Isidro. 

In Castile I discovered a more profound Spain, rural 
Spain where fragile finery gives way to leather clothes, 
where the sound of tambourines would only be lost in 
the immense distances. There also I met men alien to 
all chicanery because they were educated in a tradi- 
tion of resignation to a life without aspirations, no one 
having troubled to stir their consciousness. 

There also I came to understand the bulls, far ‘away 
from the glare of the arena, far from the ceremonial 
in which they play antagonist to the legendary hero, 
the bullfighter. And I accept—and why not?—the role 
that luck, good or bad, assigned to me in the Great 
Human Comedy. 

In the old days wakes in Spain used to be celebrated 
with banquets and interminable entertainment remi- 
niscent of Roman bacchanalia. In our country death 
has no importance—it may move one momentarily— 
but that is all. ‘The cult of the dead is part of our every- 
day life. 

We might call the meeting of man and bull a ritual, 
a stylized ballet requiring a victim, generally the bull 
... of course. I say “of course” because otherwise there 
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would be few sane men who would put on the Suit of 
Lights if, like Christians in a Roman arena, they faced 
odds of a thousand to one. 

The bullfighter does not really expect to be gored 
any more than the driver of a car thinks that he and 
his family will contribute yet another statistic to acci- 
dent records. Naturally, the bullfighter is aware of the 
danger of the cornada, and the driver is not oblivious 
to the possibility of accident. But if they were obsessed 
by danger, the bullfighter would not put on his Suit of 
Lights and the driver would never sit behind the 
wheel. 

Why then do bullfighters enter the arena? Why, in 
the atomic age, do we don the Traje de Luces and the 
pink stockings? I have sought the answer more than 
once, I have found it in woman—the presence of 
women in the tiers. If women did not attend the spec- 
tacle, there would be no bullfighters. At any rate, I 
would not be one. 

Let me make myself clear: I reject the common- 
place notion that bullfighters are Don Juans. If this 
were the case, the ladies would run after the bull- 





fighters for their favors, but I maintain that it is the 
bullfighters who, in the afternoon sun, vie for the 
favors of the ladies. The bullfighter as a Don Juan js 
not even valid for Villamediana whom Gregorio 
Marajfion considered the very embodiment of the Don 
Juan myth. Villamediana was that cavalier who faced 
his bulls dismounted to honor the motto by which he 
died: Son mis amores reales. 

The bullfighter fights then because women are in 
the grandstand. We fight “for lady and for honor” as 
medieval knights fought in legendary tourneys for 
their ladies’ favor. The elaborate headdress wom by 
those princesses of yesterday has given way to the 
mantilla and the comb, and now even to the Parisian 
coiffure. How is the bullfighter to achieve a swift vic- 
tory? By doing his utmost under the inspiration of 
woman; not woman in the flesh, but woman as the 
symbol of his desire for happiness, a desire that every 
man carries within himself. 


© Editions Cercle d’Art, Paris and 
Harry N. Abrams, New York 


(American edition) 
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TURGENEV: THE NOVELIST’S NOVELIST 


Richard Freeborn 
Oxford University Press LONDON 


Mr. Freeborn’s book—Turgenev: The Novelist’s Nov- 
elist—fails to live up to the promise of its title. It is 
an accurate and thorough survey of the social and 
political background of Turgenev’s life and work, and 
it contains a careful analysis of the structure and 
themes of the novels themselves. No over-ingenious 
theories are propounded, no excessive claims made, 
and no rash generalizations ventured. Yet the book 
gives very little idea of what Henry James meant by 
calling Turgenev the novelist’s novelist and the beau- 
tiful genius. Even the last chapter, which has the air 
of a section added to justify the title, goes little fur- 
ther than saying that since James was the most sensi- 
tive of those who responded to the Russian’s literary 
charm, his remark—“the only real beautiful genius” — 
is “the most valuable single description that can be 
applied to Turgenev.” 

It is notoriously difficult to amplify such a typically 
Jamesian observation. But if indeed it is the most valu- 
able single description of Turgenev’s quality, some 
attempt must surely be made to indicate the nature 
of its value. Mr. Freeborn reminds us that it is impos- 
sible to convey the subtleties of Turgenev’s prose in 
any other language than his own, and this is obviously 
the greatest problem with which the non-Russian 
critic or reader is faced. But James himself only knew 
the novels in translation, and that the obstacle of lan- 
guage is not insuperable to an English interpretation 
of his work was brilliantly demonstrated by Edmund 
Wilson in an exemplary comment in his essay Turge- 
nev and the Life-Giving Drop. Wilson writes: 

. . . the problems of translating Turgenev are to 

some extent the problems of translating poetry. 

There is a passage in The Torrents of Spring—a tour 

de force of onomatopoeia—that imitates in a single 

sentence the whispering of leaves, the buzzing of 
bees and the droning of a solitary dove. This is prob- 
ably an attempt to rival the passage in Virgil’s First 

Eclogue and Tennyson’s imitation of it: 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 
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But it would take another master to reproduce Tur. 
genev’s effects, just as it took a ‘Tennyson to reproduce 
those of Virgil, and a Turgenev to compete with these, 

Wilson admits the problem, but proceeds to solve 
it by analogy—an analogy which tells us a great deal 
about ‘Turgenev’s whole style of writing. By showing 
the connections of the passage from The Torrents of 
Spring with Virgil and Tennyson, he reminds us of 
Turgenev’s place in the idyllic tradition of literature, 
and he hints at a literary relationship between Tenny- 
son the poet and Turgenev the novelist which not only 
illuminates the latter’s peculiarly poetic realism, but 
recalls the fact that the two men were acquainted. 

But Mr. Freeborn is not primarily interested in the 
poetic qualities of Turgenev’s work: he mentions 
them and passes on. Thus he interprets the passage 


from the Preface of the 1880 edition of the novels, 


where Turgenev speaks of the true aim of the artist, as 
an instance of his fear of any threat to his freedom of 
expression. This is certainly present here, but there is 
much more in what Turgenev writes: 

Believe me a real talent never serves aims outside 
itself and always finds its satisfaction in itself. The 
life surrounding a writer gives him his content; he 
is its concentrated reflection, but he is just as in- 
capable of writing a panegyric as of writing a lam- 
poon. In the last resort it is beneath him. To submit 
to a given theme or to promote a particular program 
is for those who can do no better. 

It is this “concentrated reflection” of life of which 
Mr. Freeborn has too little to say. His whole method 
of analysis, of dividing the novels into structure, char- 
acter and prevailing idea, unfortunately gives the im- 
pression (though this is clearly unintentional) that 
Turgenev was very nearly one of those who could do 
no better than submit to a given theme. This method 
dissects the body of the works and leaves us with the 
disjecta membra of the most perfectly unified fictions 
in nineteenth-century literature. 

It seems harsh to carp at a work which contains s0 
many interesting and well documented details of in- 
formation—the descriptions of Russian influences on 
Turgenevy, for instance, or of his friends and enemies 
among the intellectuals of his own country, or the 
discussion of the “superfluous man” who appears, s0 
often as a character in Russian literature from Eugene 
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SAMUEL BECKETT 


Each author needs his own special 
ambiance. In the following cartoons, 
Siné suggests several little tricks 

for you when reading your favorites. 


Onegin onwards, and, Mr. Freeborn convincingly 
argues, was a genuine phenomenon in the Russian 
society of the age. All these parts of the book are inter- 
esting and valuable, and if Mr. Freeborn had not 
chosen a title which suggests that his main purpose is 
to write about the unique literary quality of ‘Turgenev, 
there could be no quarrel with the way he treats 
them, or with his isolated comments on the technical 
devices Turgenev employs for introducing and placing 
his characters. But all these details must be seen in the 
wider context of literary technique as a whole to under- 
stand Turgenev as “the novelist’s novelist.” 

The superfluous man may have been a purely Rus- 
sian phenomenon, but it would have been worth 
noting that, as Turgenev uses him, he fits perfectly 
into the role of the anti-hero, the frustrated failure 
who recurs so often in nineteenth-century fiction. Tur- 
genev was certainly not the only writer of his age to 
perceive the Hamlet/Don Quixote paradox in human 
behaviour. Even in English literature, less open to 
changing influences because of its strong native tra- 
dition, the nineteenth century saw the decline of the 
hero in the novel, while in a work like ‘Tennyson’s 
Maud, the familiar problems of introspection and ac- 
tion, and of frustrated love, are worked out without 
any of Turgenev’s saving irony and detachment. But 
Turgenev’s frequent choice of this kind of character 
was not merely a matter of literary influence, and 
much less one of social or political observation. As 
James pointed out in his review of Virgin Soil (The 
Nation, 1887) it was in the nature of Turgenev’s 
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genius to “throw a sort of ironical light over all things 
—even to some extent over the things that have his 
deepest sympathy: to see with peculiar vividness the 
side on which human life is comical and helpless and 
ineffectual.” ‘The superfluous man is the perfect sub- 
ject for such an approach. But Mr. Freeborn has little 
to say on the ironic nature of ‘Turgenev’s genius, ex- 
cept to speak of his pessimism, his detachment and his 
nostalgia for youth and beauty; he does not seem to 
associate these with the classical literary modes of 
irony and idyll which confront us at every turn of the 
page in these novels. 

To dismember Turgenev’s novels for the sake of 
analysis is peculiarly inappropriate to his genius. He 
never imposed a plot or a scheme on his work. He told 
James (as James tells us in the Preface to The Portrait 
of a Lady) that his works always began with “the 
vision of some person or persons who hovered before 
him,” and James himself recognizes in Turgenev “the 
intensity of suggestion that may reside in the stray 
figure.” From this vision of a person Turgenev pro- 
ceeded to conceive the ambiance, the context and the 
prevailing mood of his work, and into this all the de- 
tails of theme, relationship or episode were absorbed, 
until they became merely part of the concentrated re- 
flection of life which shines out from the central image 
of a character. The technical devices for placing 
characters which Mr. Freeborn discusses are all part 
of this technique. The brief biographical sketches 
through which a character’s past is described rise out 
of this original conception of the individual vision of 
a person as the center of the work. They reach back- 
wards in retrospective flashes, rather than moving for- 
ward in the normal sequence of narrative, so that our 
attention is centered on the heart of the book. Mr. 
Freeborn notices how certain characters are seen only 
through the eyes of others—surely another instance of 
a device for concentrating and unifying, for preserving 
the mood and the transparent mirror-like stillness in 
which cool element Turgenev’s novels exist. It is as 
if his people were looking inwards at each other and 
continually drawing our attention to the center of 
the work, while the prevailing irony is quietly sup- 
ported by this extraordinary technical paradox of the 
detached observation of author and reader, and the 
intense mutual absorption of the characters observed. 

The vision of a person from which these novels 
sprang inevitably involved the vision of a scene, and 
in his chapter introducing the novels Mr. Freeborn 
recognizes the importance of the individual scene, 
though he sees its effect as theatrical—one of a series 
of tableaux, when, in fact, it is far more fluid than 
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this. Turgenev’s pictures possess the precision and the 
expansive overtones of the lyrical image rather than 
the set scene. When he discusses the individual nov- 
els, however, Mr. Freeborn is so much concerned with 
the ideological and social circumstances they contain 
that he fails to show how this scenic technique brings 
together and modifies the proportions of all other in- 
dividual elements in the works. His discussion of the 
failure of Virgin Soil may well be contrasted with 
James’s review of the same novel. Mr. Freeborn sees it 
as a book which can only be understood politically and 
which fails because of Turgenev’s remoteness from the 
situation he was describing. James sees it as a book in 
which the political theme is merely an excuse for a 
psychological drama, and where the ironic point of 
Nezhdanov’s disillusionment is made by one vivid in- 
cident—“his being brought home dead-drunk from a 
propagandist excursion among the peasantry, who 
have insisted on his proving himself a good fellow by 
swallowing long draughts of their pestilent brandy.” It 
is curious, in such a careful work, that Mr. Freeborn 
makes no mention of this review; it surely deserves 
consideration in any discussion of Virgin Soil. 

Mr. Freeborn writes admirably on Turgenev’s ideas 
about politics or nature or love, but he seldom tries 
to illustrate how they are clothed in the flesh and 
blood embodiment of the great scene. This is particu- 
larly apparent in his discussion of Turgenev’s finest 
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novel, Fathers and Children. Speaking of Bazaroy’s 
death, Mr. Freeborn responds to the dignity and 
nobility of ‘Turgenev’s fatalism: 
Here the social significance of Bazarov is finally 
superseded by the more universal issue of his tragic 
destiny as a man who has no choice in life except 
to die. He is man, the single creature, born yester- 
day and dead tomorrow, menaced at all times by 
impassive nature and the surrounding darkness. 
But this universal fate is presented in the most 
precise and palpable terms, and the peculiar nature 
of Turgenev’s greatness lies in these terms. It is not 
Bazarov’s situation which concerns him as much here 
as the vision of Bazarov dying. Mr. Freeborn records 
in a footnote how Turgenev told Boyesen, “I was 
once out for a walk and thinking about death. . 
Immediately there rose before me the picture of a 
dying man. This was Bazarov.” It is in this picture 
that the greatness of the conclusion lies, and in the 
insights that ‘T'urgenev reveals through it: 
Anna Sergyevna bent down to him. “Yevgeny Vas- 
silyitch, I am here.” He at once took his hand away 
and raised himself. “Goodbye,” he said with sudden 
force, and his eyes gleamed with their last light. 
“Goodbye . . . listen . . . you know I didn’t kiss you 
then. . . . Breathe on the dying lamp and let it go 
out.” Anna Sergyevna put her lips to his forehead. 
This is how the artist works—not by telling us about 
the nature of love and death in Bazarov’s own mis- 
taken terms, but indirectly, forcing us to observe how 
the character of the dying man suddenly imposes it- 
self on the reluctant woman, how his love, overwhelm- 
ingly urgent at the point of death, makes him forget 
the practical direction he had given her to come no 
nearer since he was dying of typhus, and how she for- 
gets her fear and, compelled by the greatness of the 
moment, moves across to kiss him. All this is crys- 
tallized in the one lyrical image—‘“breathe on the 
dying lamp and let it go out.” The irony of the story 
has been the spectacle of Bazarov, the Herculean 
materialist, caught in the inevitable net of love. But 
that same love which keeps him from being a hero 
makes him a poet on his death bed. As always in ‘Tur- 
genev there is a scrupulous balancing of loss with gain, 
the ironic poise which turns imperceptibly into a final 
assertion of the beauty of human experience, and it is 
achieved through the poetic subtlety and the detailed 
precision of his technique. It was surely exactly this 
that j.unes meant when he called Turgenev “the only 
teal beautiful genius.” 
Rachel Trickett 
The London Magazine (London) 
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THE LOTUS AND THE ROBOT 


Arthur Koestler 
Hutchison LONDON 


When I first saw Mr. Koestler at a reception in Delhi 
and was told that he had come all the way in search 
of “spiritual spices” for the West, I was more than 
staggered by the preposterousness of the idea. I won- 
dered then what this seasoned trafficker in disillusion- 
ments was doing “here, where men sit and hear each 
other groan”. . . where the old are grumbling against 
the changes that have followed with the inevitability 
of fate since Independence, and the young are frus- 
trated, doubtful and callous and vaguely desiring 
something that will give them mere emotional stabil- 
ity if nothing else. And it struck me that Mr. Koest- 
ler was not the first to have turned Eastward in a mood 
of self-criticism. It has been the almost exclusive priv- 
ilege of Europeans—the Max Muellers, the Schopen- 
hauers, etc.—to doom India and her teeming millions 
toa spirituality which they no longer possess nor de- 
sire. Yet such is human frailty that Mr. Koestler trav- 
dled over three thousand miles literally asking for it. 
In the event what we have is his report on the failure 
of his mission. 

A much disillusioned man, Koestler loves to be se- 
duced into some faith or the other, and goes over 
three-quarters of the way offering himself only to dis- 
cover at the last moment that he cannot be: he is 
doomed to die a virgin in hysterics. ‘The discovery 
makes him bitter and resentful and he projects it on 
to the image of his desire in a mood of relentless un- 
forgiveness. 

The failure of his mission could have been a fore- 
gone conclusion, for no adventure could be more 
doomed to disaster. On the level of metaphysics be- 
tween the East and the West one is bound to be con- 
fonted with a breakdown of communication at the 
very outset. Nothing could be more dissimilar than 
the two vocabularies of experience, the sages of India 
have more often than not spoken in analogies; the 
philosophers of the West have nearly always proceed- 
ed on the basis of logic and empiricism. It is not part 
of this review to discuss the merits of either modes of 
inquiry but merely to indicate that to whatever differ- 
ent realms the methods may be related, the structural 
difference between the two processes itself precludes 
aly common ground on which understanding could 
be involved and established. 

In India the supremacy of reason has never been 
considered, except as an exception, as a legitimate and 
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effective means to knowledge. Nor has she ever had 
an Age of Reason. In Europe, on the other hand, Rea- 
son has predominated to the exclusion of other means 
to knowledge. In Indian epistemology intuition, more 
than any other means, is the final source of final 
knowledge of Reality. Reason is not merely obstruc- 
tive but positively inimical to this knowledge. ‘The 
barriers of the mind which is in itself a suspect instru- 
ment of Reason, have to be transcended, for it is only 
through the mind and its informants, the senses, that 
a man knows himself as different from his surround- 
ings—it is the mind that imposes the duality of “sub- 
ject and object,” “knower” and “known” and thrusts 
a veil between the two,—when in reality they are nei-- 
ther two nor different nor separate. Here is a basically 
accepted premise of Indian metaphysics, derived os- 
tensibly from the mystic experience which culminates 
in the utterance “I am Brahma.” The goal, therefore, 
of all Indian philosophical endeavour is to tear the 
veil of illusion asunder and unite in the Reality. 

The Western attitude starts with Reason and seeks 
a progression in experience. ‘There is no primary un- 
questioned premise here, which is known in advance 
or is taken for granted. In the more innocent days of 
Christian Europe, God was accepted as such a prem- 
ise, but later in the nineteenth century God had to 
be dethroned and abandoned because His existence 
was logically unprovable. A parallel situation in In- 
dian thought has almost never arisen because God’s 
existence had not to be proved independent of one’s 
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own. To focus the difference in a shoddy epigram: in 
India experience alone is its knowledge, in the West 
knowledge of the experience alone is knowledge. 

It is here that Mr. Koestler’s very genuine difficul- 
ties begin and not unnaturally he feels that he “was 
put in my place and that my place is Europe.” His 
constant complaint that both Yoga and Zen do not 
differentiate between the “subject” and the “object” 
for reasons which are neither logical nor convincing 
runs like a refrain throughout the book. Thus the 
question, “What is the Buddha?” and its Zen answer 
“The Buddha,” is a worthless teaser, a meaningless re- 
dundancy except (perhaps) as an assertion that expe- 
rience alone is knowledge. 

The next difficulty of Mr. Koestler is really a Euro- 
pean luxury—which is one of taking seriously cases of 
research in Yoga at various centers in India. It is a 
question of sifting the genuine (if there is any) from 
a rubble heap. Although the Government of India it- 
self appears to take a paternal interest in Yoga these 
days, the majority of educated opinion in our country 
regard its practice as little more than a possession from 
the past, often a handy means of exploitation among 
unscrupulous mountebanks. Hindu revivalism has 
done something to help them but Western patrons 
have helped equally, if not more. 

Mr. Koestler’s analysis of Yoga takes the form of a 
loose social anthropological survey. His preoccupation 
is with the oddities of the Indian’s behavior, his atti- 
tude to carnality in general, his deep sense of caste, his 
obsession with bowel functions and so on. 

“Thus the whole complex hangs together—compul- 
sive ritual, pollution—phobia, taboos on commensal- 
ity, rigid social segregation. ‘he indignity inflicted on 
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the outcast reflects the obsessive preoccupation with 
the indignity of one’s own bodily functions. This js 
one instance of petrified religion exerting an evil in 
fluence on Hindu society.” 

To these he adds an analysis of “family relations” iy 
the Indian home, the joint family idea and its painful 
psychological consequences, the extreme sensitiveness 
of the Indians to criticism, etc., etc. 

Mr. Koestler is not particular about other people's 
susceptibilities and he does not care to mince his 
words. One feels that if Mr. Koestler had bothered 
himself a little more with our economics instead of 
considering psychological imponderables most of the 
time, he would have found simpler explanations which 
are nevertheless satisfactory. 

Much of what I have said here goes for his study of 
Japan as well and almost all his political prognostica- 
tions. 

M. C. Gabriel 
Thought (Delhi) 


MEETING WITH JAPAN 


Fosco Maraini 


Viking Press, NEW YORK 


The name of Fosco Maraini was known to certain 
Japanese even before the last war. ‘Today, he has good 
friends in Kyoto, Nagoya, ‘Tokvo, and Hokkaido. His 
large and beautiful collection of photographs entitled 
Lontano Tibet was published by the Shun-cho-kai in 
1942, and in the same year his book about the Hima- 
layas, Dren-Giong (The Pearls of Himalaya), was 
translated into Japanese. This book was later revised 
and published again in 1956. Finally, in 1958, the 
Japanese translation of his Segreto Tibet came out. 

As the names of these books show, Maraini 1s 
known in Japan primarily as an authority on Tibet and 
an explorer of the Himalayas. He has, in fact, probed 
his way into the depths of Tibet—once in 1937 and 
later in 1948. 

Maraini first came to Japan in 1939, His main put- 
pose was to study the Ainu in Hokkaido, but he also 
found time to teach the Italian language at Kyoto 
University. Unfortunately, the war broke out and to- 
ward the end he was arrested and had to spend his days 
in a detention camp. These were bitter days for him, 
but at long last when the war came to an end he was 
released and allowed to return to his homeland. 

His second visit to Japan was in 1954, at which time 
he stayed for a year and concentrated his energies on 
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his studies of Japan. Although he has previously pub- 
lished some essays on the higebera of the Ainu (Gli 
Iku-Bashui Degli Ainu, 1939), this new book, Meet- 
ing With Japan, is really the first in which he has 
gathered together his general studies on Japan. The 
original book was, of course, written in Italian and 
entitled Ore Giapponsei. This new book is its English 
version. 

The author has by no means attempted a deliber- 
ately systematic study of the history of Japan nor an 
analysis of Japanese civilization. Yet, reading the book, 
one gradually comes to realize that the author certain- 
ly has much to say about the history of Japan—cover- 
ing two thousand years of vicissitudes from mytho- 
logical times on—and that his understanding of 
Japanese culture and trends of thought is amazingly 
deep. It is, indeed, a pleasant and interesting book, 
but a book that cannot be dismissed lightly. 

At the beginning of the book we find the author, 
back in Japan for a second visit, fairly settled in post- 
war ‘T'okyo. He then moves west, paying homage at 
the Grand Ise Shrine, and goes on to Nara and Kyoto, 
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the two ancient capitals of Japan. From Kyoto he 
comes back east to Nagoya, where he spent his deten- 
tion days during and after the war, and then returns 
to Tokyo. He finally moves up north to Hokkaido to 
end his book. As the book develops along its course, 
the author’s perceptive eyes are constantly taking in 
the postwar phenomena of Japanese society. This 
perception, piercing the surface, sees through more 
deeply into the cultural background and historical 
events behind these phenomena. While telling about 
his visit to the Grand Ise Shrine, for example, he draws 
the reader deep into the past to view the dawn of 
history in Japan and tells of her Shinto faith—the 
Way of the Gods. At Nara, he comments upon the 
culture of the Nara Period and at Kyoto he discusses 
the court politics and court culture of the Heian 
Period. Here, he also discusses the philosophy of the 
Tendai and Shingon sects of the rising Buddhism, 
which in turn leads to a discussion on Zen. At Nagoya, 
near where the first Tokugawa Shogun, Ieyasu, was 
born, he makes some historical comments on the 
Tokugawa regime. These are only a few examples, but 
they suffice to show that the book is no mere traveler's 
guidebook. 

The bibliography at the end of the book cites about 
two hundred different works that are generally con- 
sidered as standard for the study of Japanese history. 
This bibliography alone is sufficient to indicate the 
great amount of work that has gone into this book. 

Meeting With Japan was based on what the author 
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observed in the cultural, philosophical and social arena 
of postwar Japan, or more accurately, Japan in the 
year 1954. At this time only a couple of years had gone 
by since the military occupation of Japan had ended, 
and today, reading the book, one realizes acutely the 
amazing change Japan has gone through since the 
time it was written. 

The greater portion of the book is true even today. 
Even so the lapse of time and the rapid developments 
since 1954 have forced some of the facts in the book 
to recede into history. Only six years have gone by 
yet some of the events seem to have happened decades 
ago. Nobody would have imagined six years ago that 
a toll-highway would be constructed in Higashiyama, 
Kyoto, nor could he have expected that the Tokyo 
streets would become so crowded with traffic that the 
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subways would have to be extended. I wish the author 
could come to Japan once again and observe what js 
happening in 1960. He would probably realize the 
need for revisions in certain sections of his book. 

Since the setting of the book is, mainly, cities such 
as ‘Tokyo and Kyoto, it lacks the rural touch. It js 
regrettable that the author does not refer to the small 
villages in the mountains and to the towns far to the 
north, especially since he is well qualified to write 
about the rural districts of Japan. 

In going over the bibliography, this reviewer was 
somewhat disappointed to find not a single book te. 
lated to ethnological or folklore studies. One reason 
for the omission may have been that most of the works 
on these subjects are written in Japanese. In my opin- 
ion, the perusal of the standard histories and intro 
ductions alone will not take one into the folds of 
history wherein the subtler shades of the living Japan 
can be discovered. In order to understand the real tex. 
ture of Japanese culture, it is necessary to study mat: 
ters that do not appear upon the surface of the 
standard historical works. The recent progress made 
in the field of ethnology and folklore, and the fact that 
the author can read and speak the Japanese language, 
make it still more desirable that he should adopt this 
deeper approach. 

In his comments on the religions of Japan, the 
author makes no reference to the Shinshu and Nichi- 
ren sects of Buddhism. The omission of the Tenri 
faith may be permissible, but where the former two 
are concerned the author must face the charge of 
being slightly one-sided. 

There are some misprints among the italicized Jap- 
anese words. The author also says that burials in Japan 
are made in sitting-cofins and that lying-coffins are 
not used. This is true only of a certain district of 
Japan. These are very slight mistakes, however, and 
can hardly be counted against the valuable work in its 
entirety. 

This book is undoubtedly one of the most compre- 
hensive and well-balanced studies of Japan written in 
a foreign language, and the role it assumes in introduc- 
ing Japan to the world is quite important. It is rare for 
a book about a country written by a foreigner not to 
arouse a sense of strangeness when read by people of 
that country. This book by Fosco Maraini is an excep- 
tion. It is a delightful book, yet it does not descend to 
the level of mere pleasure reading. What is more, it 
is interesting and often enlightening reading for Japa- 
nese people too. 

Matsukata Saburo 
Japan Quarterly (‘Tokyo) 
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gE PATIENT WITH REVOLUTIONS 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for helping us out of pro- 
vincialism. Our horizons are expanding. 
| would like to suggest though that we 
might be more patient with revolutions. 
Under Turkish Chronicle you write, 
“This month the Turkish revolution 
will be one year old. Having overthrown 
the Menderes dictatorship, the new re- 
sime has as yet failed to install democ- 
racy. Free elections promised for May 
1961 will, an official statement says, ‘be 
held soon.” In the meantime political 
campaigning is prohibited. The new con- 
stitution is still in the process of being 
drafted.” 

I have been scanning our own revo- 
lution, and I recommend it. We didn’t 
have our Constitution until 1788, which 
isa long way from 1776. The first presi- 
dential election was held in 1789. There 
was expropriation of property, and thou- 
ands of Tories fled to Canada. There 
were all kinds of name-callings and con- 
fusions. At one time, the Congress fled 
Philadelphia because it had heard that 
disgruntled soldiers were marching upon 
it with grievances about pay and food. I 
think that if these events occurred in 
ay country at the present time, the 
view of most of us would be that the 
revolution was obviously falling apart. 
Paul Baran of Stanford remarked that he 
had read in the press that “although the 
(Cuban) revolution is two years old, al- 
ready it is disorganized.” He commented 
that this is like saying, “although the 
baby is two weeks old, already it can’t 
walk,” 

William O. Douglas of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court writes in America Chal- 
lnged that “the bulk of the people of 
the world live and work for revolution 
and change. We who have arrived and 
who enjoy our leisure and security are 
not in tune with these new voices; we 
and they speak different languages.” 

MRS. BARRY STEVENS 
Berkeley, California 


CAPITALIZING ‘“NEGRO” 
To the Editor: 

The first issue of ATLAS is a fine ex- 
ample of literary excellence. You are to 
be commended for exposing the inter- 
ested American to what the articulate 





“foreigner” has to say. 

I have one criticism of one of the ar- 
ticles in this issue. I hope it was acci- 
dental rather than intentional. I have 
reference to the spelling of the word 
“Negro” with a small “n” by Georges 
Friedmann in his article: Between Fidel 
and Uncle Sam on page 21. The word 
“Negro” is a racial designation and like 
other racial, ethnic, and religious terms 
is always capitalized. Would you kindly 
communicate to M. Friedmann my feel- 
ings and suggest to him to take cogni- 
zance of the facts explained above when 
he has occasion to refer to “Negroes” in 
future articles? ; 

Should this be an error in translation, 
however, then it is incumbent upon the 
translator to exercise the necessary care 
expected in his type of work. Therefore, 
if your magazine is the guilty culprit, I 
trust that this matter will be rectified in 
the near future. 


JOHN F. HATCHETT 
Dept. of Religion and Philosophy 
Bennett College 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


In French, the language of the original 
article, the word Negro is not capitalized. 
Our translator had checked in a Web- 
ster’s and found the small letter permis- 
sible. This dictionary was, however, a 
pre-war edition. The latest Webster’s In- 
ternational does indeed require a capital. 
It will be noted that the word is capi- 
talized in our African article in this issue 
and shall be in future. We thank Mr. 
Hatchett for his observation. 


MORE ABOUT MANTISES 


To the Editor: 

In spite of the fact that it has become 
terribly chic to attack anything pertain- 
ing to the United States, I feel that I 
must risk being called an “ugly Ameri- 
can” by taking exception to the article 
written by Mme. Christie Rieuf. . . . 

In discussing American youth, Mme. 
Rieuf states, “Girls and boys know one 
another well. . . . The more complex 
and mysterious aspects of sex are fully 
explained in classes in sex education. It 
is a far cry from the education of our 
young things who blush and swoon at 
the very sight of a young man... .” If 
what I have seen lunching at the Café 
de la Paix is any example, any one of 


Madame’s “young things” would be 
quite capable of enlightening American 
youth far beyond the limited sex educa- 
tion presented in our schools. . . 

In discussing the American woman’s 
attempt at trying to revive her husband’s 
waning attention, Mme. Rieuf states, 
“Flirtation is the classic cure. The wom- 
en’s magazines and advertising will in- 
struct her in all the ways of playing up 
her assets. . . . If he still resists the wife 
. . . can register in a reputable striptease 
school run strictly for neglected wives.” 
Please, please, Madame, send me, in 
plain wrapper, the address of this “repu- 
table striptease school,” I never know 
but what I might need it someday! 

Permit me to call Madame’s attention 
to the contents of Elle and Marie-Claire. 
Both of these magazines are written 
for the middle class and upper middle 
class French woman. According to these 
solemn publications, the state of the 
French woman’s bust has become a na- 
tional problem. In one issue alone of 
one of these magazines, I counted seven 
advertisements for various lotions, salves, 
and mechanical devices designed to firm 
and enlarge the French bustline. Fur- 
thermore, the accompanying illustrations 
were far more explicit than any Ameri- 
can striptease school would dare be, no 
matter how reputable. . . . I see no ad- 
vice in these publications concerning the 
use of the “trump cards” Mme. Riecuf 
discusses when she names “sweetness, 
tenderness, flattery, or even extravagance 
and feminine frivolity.” I suppose that 
it is as unnecessary to advise a French 
woman to be extravagant as it is to ex- 
hort water to run downhill. Further- 
more, from what I gather from my read- 
ing, the French woman is far more in- 
tent on saving her “trump cards” for her 
lover than on squandering them on her 
husband. .. . 

Could it be that the things which 
Madame misses in American society, 
such as the “love dramas, etc.” are miss- 
ing only because American men are not 
driven, as Frenchmen are, to try to seek 
out someone less unappetizing than their 
Wives? 

JUDITH ANN GOODMAN 
(MRS. THEODORE ) 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: 

With ninety per cent of Mme. Ricuf’s 
feature, Praving Mantises I was forced to 
agree. 

But she fired on Ft. Sumter when she 
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wrote: “In the United States a man’s 
eyes never light up when meeting a 
woman’s glance, a man never shows any 
gallantry, nor does a woman display the 
charm or the seductiveness especially re- 
served for masculine company.” Mme. 
Rieuf could hardly have had ‘“‘many op- 
portunities to meet people” if she so- 
journed only in the deserts of California 
and Idaho. Obviously she never had the 
opportunity of observing Southern and 
Eastern mores, in the civilized worlds 
where gallantry is as common as mere 
politeness and where (particularly in the 
South) women live for the adulation of 
the male, and wisely defer to the wiser 
male opinions, keeping their well painted 
lips shut... . 
MRS. PATRICIA LATNER 


Brooklyn, New York 


To the Editor: 

May I reply directly in English? After 
all your language is partly mine (I 
taught it to your own youngsters in a 
high school), and your problems are 
mine too. 

Yes, H.S. from Columbia University, 
I have looked at my own mandibles, and 
I am worried. They have grown since 
Mother Eve. Like yours. Like those of 
all the women of modern countries. 
Only in underdeveloped countries do 
women have underdeveloped mandibles. 

I am a fighter, just like all of you. I 
love to be opposed. I will certainly nev- 
er have as much trouble with my Ameri- 
can female opponents, as I had with my 
own countrymen and women on my re- 
turn from the U.S. when they com- 
plained about “my American twist of 
mind” and I would stick to it. 

No, Mrs. K.C. from Illinois, I did not 
“lead a sheltered existence,” though I 
lived “in the deserts of California” 
(quoting a lady from Brooklyn, this 
time). For my part I consider the West 
and especially the Bay Area around San 
I'rancisco, where I spent two years, as a 


perfectly civilized country. I am a con- 
vinced adept of the Californian life, 
of the western barbecue culture, “I had 
many opportunities to meet people” 
(yes I did, thank you for inquiring) and 
also a hard time trying to keep up with 
the Joneses, like any of you. 


Now after this demonstration of 
Americanism, I hope “I belong.” Just 
consider me as one of your friends, the 
worst, of course, the abominable girl, 
the pessimistic one that always sees the 
wrong side of things! After I am gone 
there you are, lying on the davenport 
and thinking, thinking there may be 
something to worry about, I mean some- 
one: Men. But why don’t they worry 
for themselves? A lady from Pelham, 
N.Y. judiciously summed up the situa- 
tion: “Consider the phenomenon of the 
U.S.—a land begotten by the devoured.” 
I proclaim men will be devoured and 
they don’t even complain. I did not re- 
ceive one letter signed by a man. 

Why do the devouring ones always 
worry for the devoured? Heavy stomach, 
disturbed conscience, or feminine con- 
tradiction? The strong woman seems to 
be sorry about herself. 

A lady from Richmond, California 
may have found a “reason why this 
plague of praying mantises has descend- 
ed upon our land” (for she admits it). 
She even proposes a remedy: “When 
the men of our land return to God, be- 
come the spiritual leaders in the home, 
then their bondage will cease and they 
will be free.” 

Is that the solution? I don’t know, 
but now I have succeeded in alarming 
you, I am sure each of you will try and 
find her own way in her own family. 
But, please, don’t let praying mantises 
be the “plague” of the 20th century, 
and of the happiest country in the 
world, the U.S.A.! 

(P.S. I still expect thank you letters 
from hubbies! . . .) 

CHRISTIE RIEUF 
Antony (Seine), France 


VENERATING A SAINT 


To the Editor: 
I want to correct a statement made in 
Mr. Pedro Figueroa’s article, A Black 


Saint from Peru (April). Mr. Figueroa 


says “twenty million Negro Catholics jn 
North and South America worship hin 
(Brother Martin de Porres) unofficially 
and consider him a pioneer in the strug. 
gle against racial discrimination.” 

Catholics do not worship the Virgin 
Mary, the saints or angels. Only God 
may be worshiped. We venerate and 
honor the saints. We venerate and honor 
them because they are heroes, so ty 
speak, who have “fought the good fight’ 
and now are enjoying the fruit of their 
labors. 

Either Mr. Figueroa is misinformed on 
the teachings of the Catholic Church on 
this subject or Mr. Wiznitzer, you 
translator, erred. 

ROGER PENCE 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


We did reprint this article in a direct 
translation and did not seek to correct 
the author’s version. We are grateful for 
the correction from this reader. 
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